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CHAPTER X. CASES OF CONSCIENCE, 
NoTHING would have induced Mrs. John 
to send Archie again to a boarding-school, | 
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Rev. John’s conscience to think of accepting 
the living at the implied price of silencing 
one of the forts by which his theory was 
defended. 

The Rev. John lived more and sailed 
higher in a balloon than most clerics— 
which is saying much. Now, sailing in an 


even if they could have afforded the ex- 
pense, but they could not afford it, for 


air so subtle seems to qualify some clerics 
| for discerning nice distinctions invisible in 





Chirnside was a wretched living. It was, | the lower and grosser atmosphere of the 
besides, a country living, and far from any | lay world. Hence it is that in such 
school to which Archie might be sent as a | matters as the laws relating to simony, 
day pupil. What was to be done? The | ritual, and the like, they appear to the 
notion of the Rev. John’s teaching the boy | lay world to be playing thimble-rig with 
was preposterous, even to Mrs. John. He/ their consciences. In truth, the Jay world 
would have bestridden his lazy pacing! has not had the training needed to track 
clouds and soared out of sight of the boy | the swift movement of the pea. Dr. Grice, 








in two minutes. There was, then, nothing 
| for it but an exchange of livings if it could 
be managed. But it was not easy to 
¥ manage. Chirnside was not only a poor, 
| but an intrinsically unattractive living. 
Therefore the Rev. John vainly answered 
or inserted advertisements in the clerical 
papers. 
At this point Dr. Grice, Mrs. John’s 
} usual deus ex machin4, intervened with his 
accustomed zeal, Among his patients was 
the patron of avacant living—Edgburn, near 
Leeds—and upon him the doctor urged the 
Rev. John’s claims with a dogged pressure 
and pertinacity. Unfortunately, by a strange 
irony of fate, this patron of a Church 
living, Mr. Munn, was a member of the 
Society of Friends, who, having inherited | 
the patronage, was as much embarrassed by 
the bequest as Dr. Richardson, the high- 
4 priest of temperance, was embarrassed by 
ij the bequest of the celebrated cellar of 
wine. It was equally against Mr. Munn’s 
conscience to sell the living, to appoint to 
) it, or to make over the appointment to a 


bishop. 














On the other hand, it would revolt the | 
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for example, was bewildered by the views 
his clerical friends took of this perplexing 
business of the reconciliation of the con- 
science of Friend Munn to the making, and 
of that of the Rev. John to the accepting, 
of his appointment to the living of Edgburn. 

Among such friends he had the good 
fortune to count the Rev. Ambrose Puttock, 
the ritualistic vicar of Eastwich, a truly 
devout and devoted parish priest. At first 
Father Puttock could not see the doctor’s 
difficulty at all; but when brought at last 
to see it he demolished it in a moment, 
Why should Mr. Munn either give, sell, or 
make oyer to the bishop, the living; or 
what occasion was there for Mr. Pybus to 
accept the living from a Quaker? The 
whole thing lay in a nutshell. Let Mr. 
Munn allow the living to lapse into the 
bishop’s hands, by his failure to appoint to } 
it within six months, on the bishop’s 
undertaking in writing —for Father 
Puttock was not the man to place implicit 
faith in a bishop—on the bishop’s giving 
a written undertaking to appoint Mr. 
Pybus to it. 

“But,” objected the doctor, with a 
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hesitation most unusual with him—for, 
in the first place, Father Puttock was an 
expert, and in the second place, he laid 
down the law so demonstratively that 4 
“but” seemed idiotic; “but don’t you 
think that Friend Munn will still fancy he 
had some hand in the appointment ? ” 

“How can he? The bishop appoints.” 

* But he binds the bishop to appoint.” 

“Nothing of the sort, my dear sir, 
excuse me. The bishop, on the lapse of 
the living, will appoint, whether Mr. Munn 
likes it or not. It is the law that binds 
the bishop to appoint. Mr. Munn’s inter- 
ference in the matter amounts simply to 
this: he minimises, as far as lies in his 
power, what he thinks an evil—Church 
patronage—by securing the appointment 
of the best man to be had. It is simply 
choosing the lesser of two evils. You don’t 
think cowpox a good thing in itself, doctor, 
but you think it a good thing as a security 
against smallpox ; and you don’t think the 
law in league with disease because it binds 
a parent to have his child vaccinated.” 

“Yes, but all this only goes to prove that 
Friend Munn might, without scruple, make 
the appointment himself directly.” 

“What, against his conscience!” ex- 
claimed Father Puttock, aghast. 

‘‘ But why should the direct appointment 
be more against his conscience than this 
indirect binding of the bishop to appoint 
him ?” 

‘My dear sir,” replied the good father, 
in a tone of some impatience, “can’t you 
see that Mr. Munn may think his con- 
science a law to himself but not to the 
bishop? He may very well think it wrong 
to make this appointment himself, and yet 
not think it wrong in the bishop to make 
it or for him to suggest it to the bishop. The 
Queen may think it wrong to appoint 
directly to a bishopric, but she doesn’t 
think a congé d’élire wrong.” 

“Well, I hope Friend Munn will see it 
in this light.” 

“Tm not sure that he will. Some of 
these pretentious plain-dealers are all 
casuistry, Jesuitry, and hair-splitting, when 
you come to tackle them. I never met a 
man of them who was straightforward. I 
don’t know that it wouldn’t be your safest 
plan, doctor, to say nothing to either Munn 
or Pybus one way or the other ; but just to 
write to the bishop and extract from him a 
promise to appoint Pybus to Edgburn in 
the event of its lapsing into his lordship’s 
hands, giving him clearly to understand 
that on this condition only the patronage 





would be allowed to lapse. In this way 
the thing could be managed to the satis- 
faction of every conscience concerned, The 
bishop would be glad of the patronage of 
Chirnside, which would fall to him by 
Pybus’s promotion to Edgburn; Munn 
would be glad to be rid with a safe con- 
science of the living, which Pybus would 
be glad with a safe conscience to accept.” 

This plan did not recommend itself to 
the doctor, in part because it left out of 
account his own conscience—which was 
laic and queasy—and in part, because he 
had already broached the matter to Mr. 
Munn. He fell back, therefore, on the 
good father’s original advice. Perhaps 
Friend Munn would not think it casuistical. 
Friend Munn, so far from thinking it 
casuistical, weleoomed it as a righteous 
escape out of the difficulty. He couldn’t 
bring himself to write direct to the bishop 
at the cost of calling him “ My lord ;” but 
he wrote to the doctor a letter to be shown 
to the bishop, in which he said he would 
be glad to let the patronage lapse, in the 
hope of the bishop’s appointing Mr. Pybus 
to the living. The doctor wrote, enclosing 
this letter, to the bishop, urging Mr. 
Pybus’s claims upon his lordship, and 
hinting incidentally that Mr. Pybus’s views 
would not permit him to accept the living 
from a member of the Society of Friends. 

The bishop replied with the courtesy he 
always used towards laymen, and especially 
laymen of position, promising that, if the 
patronage was allowed to lapse to him, he 
would appoint Mr. Pybus to the living. 

But there were still some months to run 
ere the living lapsed, and the bishop had 
plenty of time to forget, and did forget, 
the doctor’s hint about Mr. Pybus’s peculiar 
views of the Quakers. Thus it happened 
that in his letter offering the Rev. John 
the living, his lordship thought it right to 
mention that the offer really came from 
Mr. Munn, who, as a Member of the 
Society of Friends, had a conscientious 
objection to a direct exercise of his patron- 
age. Here was an ugly hitch! 

In a moment the Rev. John saw through 
the design of this member of the objection- 
able sect. Mr. Munn had read his pamphlet 
on Baptism at Birth by Total Immer- 
sion, and its incidental exposure of the 
Society of Friends as the mother of unde- 
tected murderers, who were shielded by 
their profession from suspicion, and by the 
esprit de corps of the sect from detection. 
This trenchant exposure must be hushed 
up, and its author silenced by bribery. 
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Else why should a Quaker, of whom he 
knew nothing, and who could know 
nothing of him except from his pamphlet, 
offer him a living? And offer it, too, with 
such an insidious indirectness. This indi- 
rectness was, in itself, decisive of Mr. Munn’s 
motive. If Mr. Munn had directly appointed 
him, the world would know what to think 
of the appointment and its motive, of the 
patron, and of his sect. But while the world 
was to be allowed to think that the appoint- 
ment was the bishop’s, he, Mr. Pybus, was 
to be privately informed that it was really 
Mr. Munn’s. Thus he was to be bribed with- 
out the bribery defeating its own object of 
arousing the world’s attention to the 
transaction, and its suspicion as to its 
secret springs. 

Thus the Rev. John reasoned, not 
plausibly merely, but cogently upon the 
premises before him. Lest the reader 
should condemn him as silly or insane in 
his views, we shall epitomise his grounds 
for them, as stated in the before-mentioned 
pamphlet.* 

If, he argued, the theory of sacramental 
grace is true, then such Christians as have 
no sacraments must, on the average, be 
below other Christian sects in virtue. But 


Then 


the Quakers have no sacraments. 
the Quakers must be below the average, in 


virtue, of all other Christian sects. But 
they seem above it? Certainly. There- 
fore, they must be hypocrites. But 
hypocrites always pretend most to the 
precise virtues in which they are con- 
sciously most deficient, protest too much, 
in fact. What then isthe special virtue to 
which the Quakers pretend most ? Blood- 
guiltlessness. That, therefore, is the very 
virtue in which we should expect them to 
be most deficient. Wasit, then, too much 
to assume that all, or nearly all, the 
undetected murderers in England were 
members of the Society of Friends? The 
conclusion was irresistible. The mere fact 
of the murderersremaining undetected made 
against a sect which was the most clannish, 
aud had the reputation of being the most 
peaceable of all Christian denominations ; 
because both the hypocrisy and the mutual 
loyalty of its members combined to cloak 
its crimes ; not all of them, indeed, for the 
most horrible of modern murderers was 
detected, and found, of course,to bea Quaker. 
Then followed a circumstantial account of 
a revolting murder committed by Tawell, 





* Baptism at Birth by Total Immersion,” Hick 
and Hargreaves, Leeds, 1867. 





a Quaker, at Slough, fifty years ago. Was it 
possible then todoubt that the Quakers were 
the modern sicarii? It was not possible. 

Such was the Rev. John’s argument, as 
set forth in his pamphlet. We have, of 
course, condensed it, but without, we think, 
omitting anything material. We do not 
give it to convert our readers to his theory, 
for we are not converts to it ourselves. 
We are not convinced that all undetected 
murderers are Quakers, or that the sect is 
above theaverage in secret or visiblevillainy. 
But we admit, and expect our readers to 
admit, that anyone reasoning from the Rev. 
John’s premises would not come very wide 
of his conclusions. Therefore, there was 
something to be said, not only for his 
theory, but for his construction of this 
offer of a living from a Quaker, who 
could, he thought, have known of his 
existence only from his pamphlet. For, 
of course, the doctor had been discreet 
enough to say nothing, even to Mrs. John, 
of his negotiation with Friend Munn. 

Though the living must, of course, be 
declined, the offer of it delighted the 
Rev. John more than any promotion, how- 
ever high, could have done. For was it 
not an absolute confirmation of his views ? 

Poor Mrs. John, after many a wistful 
sigh, said only and timidly : 

“You couldn’t think, then, of accepting 
it, dear?” 

“ Mary!” exclaimed the Rev. John, in 
a tone which was at once surprised, shocked, 
and reproachful. ‘ Mary!” 

“Twas thinking of Archie,” said Mrs. 
John apologetically, and then relapsed 
into sad silence, thinking of Archie still. 

The Rev. John hardly heard her. He 
was astride his hobby, galloping it as 
one gallops with news of a great victory. 
This letter was conclusive. No prejudice 
could stand up before it. He had but to 
read it to convince the clergy of the rural 
deanery, of the diocese, of both Houses of 
Convocation. He had but to print it to 
convert the people of England to his 
views. It is true, it was absolutely con- 
clusive only upon his views of the Quakers, 
but it was strong presumptive evidence 
of the truth of the baptismal theory, from 
which these views were a deduction. When 
Leverrier’s prediction of the existence, 
position, and precise mass of the planet 
Neptune was verified, its verification went 
a good way towards the establishment of 
the wide theory from which it was a deduc- 
tion. Thus argued the Rev. John. jubilant, 
to Mrs. John, dejected and wretched. 
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To them, in happy time, enters Dr. 
Grice, amazed to find the Rev. John lively 
as a tortoise in summer. The doctor was 
not a polite man, but short and sharp, 
caustic and cynically sincere. He loved a 
jest,,even a biting jest, and would sacrifice 
a patient to one any day. As for this 
theory of the Rev. John’s about the 
Quakers, he had been merciless in his 
ridicule of it. The Rev. John bore his 
gibes with the silence of scorn, and the 
patience of strength. His theory was no 
house of cards to be blown down by an 
airy jest. But now was the moment of 
a revenge, calm but crushing, 

‘Good news?” asked the doctor with 
some suspicion of the contents of the 
letter the Rev. John held in his triumphant 
hand. 

The Rev. John handed him the letter 
silently, and watched his face as he read 
for the expression which soon began to 
cloud it. 

In truth, the doctor was annoyed to find 
that the bishop had forgotten his caution 
against the mention of Friend Munn’s 
name, and it was the expression of this 
annoyance in the doctor’s face which the 
Rev. John perceived, not without triumph. 

‘‘What do you say now, doctor?” he 
asked. 

“1m surprised——” 

“ You admit it ?” 

“Eh?” 

“You admit that this can have only one 
meaning ¢” 

“ How ?” 

“Come, Dr. Grice, there’s no use pre- 
tending that you don’t know why Mr. 
Munn should think of me for this living.” 

“Mrs. John,” thought the doctor, “has 
heard of, or divined, my share in the 
business.” 

“Munn’s a Quaker,” he confessed, de- 
preciating his own kindness after his 
manner. ‘“ Munn’s a Quaker, and was 
glad to be rid of the accursed thing.” 

‘*‘ But he’s not rid of it,” cried the Rev. 
John with a vehemence that was startling 
from him. 

“ What ! you won’t accept it?” 

“ Accept it! when the bribe is so clear 
that you see it yourself! I shall expose 
it,” he cried, bringing his hand down on 
the table in the extraordinary excitement 
of his present and anticipated triumph. 
“‘T shall expose it, till there is no doubt 
left in the mind of any reasonable man— 
layman or clergyman, Churchman or Dis- 
senter—in England.” 





Light was breaking in upon the doctor. 

“You think it’s meant to silence you?” 
he gasped, 

“T think it? I know it, and you know 
it, and everyone shall know it.” 

The doctor lay back in his chair and 
roared with laughter, cried with laughter, 
which he made not the least effort to 
restrain. 

‘‘ My dear sir,” he snorted when he was 
at last able to articulate, ‘‘ Friend Munn 
never heard of you till I mentioned you to 
him myself.” 

* Just so; he knows nothing of me, but 
he knows my pamphlet.” 

“Your pamphlet! Good gracious!” 

Here the doctor went off into another 
uncontrollable paroxysm of laughter, which 
staggered the Rev. John, and gave some 
pain and at the same time some hope to 
Mrs. John, for perhaps the living might 
be accepted with a safe conscience, after 
all. 

When the doctor had again recovered 
himself, he turned to Mrs. John as a 
rational creature. 

“Look here, Mrs. John, Friend Munn 
is a patient of mine, and I asked him for 
this living for you. He had scruples 
about appointing to it, so I suggested that 
he might let it lapse to the bishop with an 
intimation to his lordship that he would 
be glad if he would appoint Mr. Pybus to 
it. Friend Munn consented, and put the 
thing into my hands to manage. I wrote 
to the bishop and got his promise—— 
Stay, I think I have his letter in my 
pocket-book,” searching for it, finding it, 
and handing it to the Rev. John. 

The Rev. John, crestfallen, read the 
letter and handed it back in silence. 

“There you have the whole history of 
the business,” said the doctor, as he replaced 
the letter in his pocket-book. ‘ Friend 
Munn knows nothing of you, or your views, 
or your pamphlet, so you can accept the 
living without scruple.” 

The Rev. John shook his head. 

“Tf he knows nothing of my views I 
have no right to accept it from him,” he 
said moodily. 

The sudden dejection from triumph to 
humiliation, the doctor’s merciless and un- 
measured ridicule, and the melting into 
thin air in a moment of the baseless fabric 
of his vision of the conversion of a world, 
were too trying even to his mild temper. 
Nevertheless, he soon recollected himself, 
and his debt to the doctor. 

‘You won’t think me unthankful to 
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you, Dr. Grice, for your kindness in the 
matter if I’m compelled conscientiously to 
decline it. I couldn’t accept it honestly 
from Mr. Munn while he remains in 
ignorance of my views.” 

“T don’t think your views would weigh 
with him one way or the other,” said the 
doctor impatiently. ‘‘ Besides, the living 
has passed out of his hands now, and he 
has no more to do with it than I have. 
Surely you can accept it from your 
bishop 1” 

“The bishop would no more give it to 
me than Mr. Munn, if he knew my views. 
He is the lowest Churchman on the bench,” 
exclaimed the Rev. John somewhat ex- 
citedly ; and he then proceeded to denounce 
the bishop’s last charge, in which his lord- 
ship seemed to speak of baptism as some- 
thing more, perhaps, than the entry of the 
child’s name in the baptismal register, but 
as something a great deal less than its 
registration in the Book of Life. 

To convince the doctor that he wasn’t 
in the least exaggerating the spirit of the 
charge, he fetched it from his study and 
read the terrible paragraph at length. 

“But you accepted this living from 
him,” urged the doctor. 

“Certainly not, Dr. Grice. I accepted 
it from the Crown. It’s in the patronage 
of the Crown and bishop alternately. If I 
resign, the patronage falls to him, aud he 
will put one of his own school in—Metcalfe 
probably ! ” in a voice of horror. 

“ But if you don’t resign he will put one 
of these werewolves into Edgburn, a much 
larger and more important parish.” 

“ That only proves that he wouldn’t put 
me there if he knew my views.” 

The doctor gave it up with a slight 
shrug of his shoulders, changed the con- 
versation which he addressed to Mrs. John, 
and rose soon after to take his leave. Mrs. 
John, distressed by his evident annoyance, 
went with him to the hall-door to make 
the best she could of the business. 

“ He feels all your kindness to the very 
heart, Dr. Grice, but he can’t express it. 
He never can—nor can I—I never can 
express all I owe to you—I never know 
where to begin.” 

Mrs. John looked what she felt, and, of 
course, felt all she said ; with good reason, 
too, for the doctor’s kindnesses were past 
count. 

‘Pooh, pooh! Kindness! Nonsense! 
There should be no talk of kindness ina 
friendship like ours, Mrs. John,” taking 
and holding her hand in his own for a 





moment. ‘“ You think I’m annoyed, and 
I am annoyed—of course I’m annoyed. 
The very thing you wanted, a good living, 
near a good school, not out of reach of 
your old friends here, and, as far as I’m 
concerned—and to tell you the truth I was 
thinking as much of myself as of you—I 
should practically be nearer you than I am 
now. To fling it all away because the 
bishop won’t swallow this pill of his that’s 
good against the earthquake !” 

“ But if his conscience——” 

“Bah! Conscience! Conscience is a 
policeman always off his beat when there’s 
a burglar in the business, but promptly 
down on the small boys. There’s you to 
think of, and that boy to think of, and all 
the good he might do in a large parish to 
think of, and he thinks only of this fad of 
his, and only because it is his. There, 
don’t be angry with me, or think me angry 
because my small part in the business is 
thrown away. I’m not angry; I’m dis- 
appointed—that’s all. I’ve been for months 
looking forward to this as a happy surprise 
to you, and it has only made you more 
miserable.” 

And, indeed, Mrs. John looked so sad 
that even the Rev. John remarked it. 
Now, any trouble of hers, when he realised 
it, went to his very soul. He couldn’t eat, 
or sleep, or even day-dream, when it came 
home to him that she was unhappy. He 
would then leave the study twenty times 
a day, look for and find her, and follow 
her about, or take her hand, or smooth 
back her hair, or in some other dumb way 
try to express his yearning sympathy. 

“ What is it, Mary?” he asked anxiously, 
on observing her depression. 

Mrs. John then opened her heart. It 
seems that she held herself in some way 
responsible for the blighting of Archie’s 
prospects. She had cozened Mr. Tuck 
out of him, and so had not only stolen him 
from Mr. Tuck, but had stolen Mr. Tuck’s 
fortune from him. And now to the loss 
of his due place in the world was to be 
added the loss of all chance of his making 
his way in the world—the loss of a good 
education. Thus Mrs. John pathetically, 
and then, after a pause, she added reve- 
rently: 

“ And I can’t help thinking the living 
has been sent to us, John.” 

Now, the Rev. John’s faith in Mrs, 
John, not in her goodness only, but in her 
wisdom, was profound. He almost held 
his theory by the tenure of her faith in 
it. Certainly, her faith in it weighed more 
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with him than the unbelief of all the rest 
of the world. He worshipped his own 
ideas in her as an idolater worships the 
image his own hand has carved. Now, if 
Mrs. John, who was of the true faith, 
thought, not the acceptance, but the refusal 
of this living wrong, there must be some- 
thing to be said, and a good deal to be 
said, for accepting it. What was to be 
said therefor, the Rev. John, after much 
meditation, discovered and communicated 
in this letter to Dr. Grice: 


“DEAR Dr. GRICE, —On reconsidera- 
tion, I’ve decided to accept Edgburn, not 
from ‘the bishop or Mr. Munn, both of 
whom have disclaimed the patronage, but 
from Providence, and, under Providence, 
from yeu. I think, on reflection, you will 
admit that I was right this morning in my 
position that it was not possible for me, as 
an honest man, to accept the living from 
patrons in ignorance of my views. Most 
clearly it has come to me, however, not 
from the bishop or Mr. Munn—who have 
let it go out of their hands — but from 
Providence and from you. I was too 
much disturbed this morning to thank you 
for your great kindness in the matter, but 
I’m sure you will forgive this neglect, and 
believe me to be most sincerely grateful to 
you. I’ve just written to the bishop my 
acceptance of Edgburn.—Believe me, dear 
Dr. Grice, very truly yours, 

“JoHN Pybus.” 


The doctor, on receipt of the letter, 
thought of the Abbess of Andoiiillets and 
the contumacious mules. The religious 
conscience, he thought, must be a thing 
sui generis. Here were the abbess, Father 
Puttock, Friend Munn, and the Rev. 
John, four devotees—in all other respects 
wide as the poles apart—who yet agree in 
playing bo-peep with their conscience to 
keep the child quiet. 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


NOTTINGHAM, PART II. 

THE beaten soldiers who fled from the 
battlefield of Stoke, such of them as won 
their way across the Trent, and scrambled 
up the steep bank by Fiskerton, once out 
of the press and confusion of the hideous 
rout would have found themselves by the 
side of a pleasant stream that here joins 
the main river, and if they followed its 
course through meadows and corn-lands, 
they might have reached sanctuary and 





safety within the precincts of the ancient 
minster of Southwell. To one who visits 
Southwell at the present day the little 
town, with its comfortable red-brick houses 
embowered in trees, seems a charmin 

refuge from the cares of life—with its back- 
ground of softly rounded hills, that run 
back to the once great forest of Sherwood, 
with its green encircling meadows and 
pleasant shady footpaths, with its bright 
river, well stocked with delicious red trout. 
Pleasant, too, is the quiet high-street, 
with its gabled houses and old-fashioned 
inns. The oldest of these inns, with 
the wide archway opening into the great 
inn-yard, is little changed since the days 
of the Civil Wars, when the fated Stuart 
king, here in one of these parlours, gave 
himself into the hands of the leaders of 
the Scottish army. That army was then 
besieging Newark, one of the last strong- 
holds that held out for the king, and 
Charles, whose affairs were now in a 
desperate state, had made his way from 
Oxford with only one servant in his suite, 
passing through the midst of enemies to 
reach the Scotch. The king had some 
vague hope, perhaps, that his appearance 
might revive the loyalty of his ancient 
subjects, and that the Scottish army might, 
at any rate, make favourable conditions 
for him. Charles could hardly have 
imagined the possibility of the Scotchmen 
selling him for a price, but in all his career 
the king seems never to have grasped 
thoroughly the realities of his position, or 
to have been capable of gauging the 
——— of those with whom he had to 

eal. 

Tradition has preserved an incident of 
the king’s visit to Southwell, which, 
trifling in itself, throws a little light upon 
Charles’s fateful and melancholy nature. 
It was in this quiet high-street, then 
thronged with horsemen and men-at-arms, 
with sturdy Scotchmen in armour, that 
was even then so ancient and old-fashioned 
that it might have done duty at Bannock- 
burn or Flodden—it was here, in the shadow 
of the great minster, that there lived a 
strongly religious cobbler, one of the new 
sect of Separatists, a stern and rigid 
Puritan. To him entered the king, 
unknown, and wrapped in his long 
cloak, but with some evidence of his 
rank, no doubt, in the lace of his fall- 
ing collar and long ruffles, while in his 
hand he held the ivory-headed staff, whose 
ivory head was presently to topple off so 
ominously at the king’s trial. The cobbler 
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eyed the gracious figure with aversion and 
dismay, as the king explained his errand ; 
simply to be measured for a pair of shoes. 
“No,” said the cobbler brusquely when 
the king had finished, he would make 
no shoes for him. The king pressed for 
an explanation of this refusal. Just such 
a figure, the shoemaker solemnly declared, 
had appeared to him in his dreams the 
night before, with the providential warn- 
ing that nothing but misfortune would 
follow him and those who served him. 
The king was overwhelmed at this 
announcement, which he received in all 
faith as asupernatural warning. He raised 
his eyes to heaven, and with a pious ejacu- 
lation of resignation to the will of 
Providence, he hurried away from the 
scene. 

But, turning out of the high-street and 
coming in sight of the minster church with 
its hoary towers, the first impression is of 
surprise and something like awe. The 
grand old minster, hidden away in this 
quiet little country town, seems as if it 
must have been the work of men of much 
greater stature and of simpler, more massive 
minds. And it looks so worn with age, 
and yet so strong and dignified in its air of 
calm repose, that you feel in presence of 
something above the assaults of time. And 
all the surroundings are in keeping, the 
green graveyard whitened with tombs, 
the cawing of the rooks from the pres- 
byterial elms, the soft chant of the 
choristers from within, while sunshine only 
seems to add a depth to the hoary tints of 
its ancient walls. And then to listen to its 
lazy old chimes as they troll out with senile 
cheerfulness “God save the King ”—it is 
king quite clearly, not queen; but what 
king? Which of the Edwards or Henrys 
has the old chime got in mind ? 

It was but the other day, these old 
towers may tell us, that, having tolled their 
most solemn dirges for good Queen Bess, 
they began ringing out a welcome to Scotch 
King James, who presently came past on 
his ambling steed, with all the nobility of 
the land pressing about him. There was 
some gleam of insight about the lubberly 
king, for when he saw the towers of South- 
well he was lost in admiration and surprise. 
His courtiers rather compassionately began 
to deprecate his admiration, contrasting 
this humble fane with the grandeur of York 
or Durham. “Vary well, vary well,” replied 
the king, “but by my bluid this kirk 
shall jostle wi’ York or Durham, or any 
kirk in Christendom!” And surely Jamie 





was right, for it is not the size and splendour 
so much as the sentiment of the building 
that wins our admiration. 

And the interior of the minster is equally 
effective, the sclemn strength of the Norman 
nave contrasting with the light and pure 
Early English of the choir, and the rich 
and jewel-like chapter-house, at the entrance 
to which is a floral arch which is a veritable 
poem in stone. In the transept stands a 
rich alabaster altar tomb, on which reposes 
the effigy of Archbishop Sandys, one of the 
earliest post-reformation prelates, with a 
long array of children kneeling in relievo 
below, a strange contrast to the severe 
sacerdotal effigies of old. An exemplary 
father, too, was Sandys, and handsomely 
provided for his children out of the surplus 
wealth of the see; but he did something 
for education as well in the foundation of 
Hawkshead grammar-school, where Words- 
worth was once a schoolboy. 

The tomb of the archbishop reminds us 
of the long connection between Southwell 
and the Archbishopric of York, and on the 
south and sunny side of the minster, in a 
pleasant garden, are the remains of the old 
palace of the archbishop, a favourite retreat 
of Cardinal Wolsey. Here came the Lord 
Cardinal in his disguise, and remained all 
the pleasant summer of that year—1530— 
when he left for York, planning a magni- 
ficent entry into that city and his enthronisa- 
tion in the minster, but was arrested on his 
way by Percy of Northumberland on a 
charge of high treason. 

A rich and stately endowment was this 
of Southwell, which still preserved its 
wealthy stalls and prebends after the 
Reformation. And with its rich clerical 
families and comfortable dower-houses, up 
to our own times Southwell has been a 
kind of social centre of county life. 
“ Detestable and abhorred hole of scandal,” 
Lord Byron terms the place. But then, 
the poet’s memories of Southwell were 
embittered by the ridicule brought upon 
him by his mother’s violent sallies of 
temper. In her storms of rage, Mrs. Byron 
thought nothing of hurling poker and 
tongs at her son, and their tumultuous 
quarrels were the talk of the town. Else 
young Byron seems to have entered into 
the life of the place with zest, and to have 
joined in all the amusements going. “I 
enacted Penruddock of The Wheel of 
Fortune,” he writes, ‘‘and Tristram Fickle 
in Allingham’s farce of The Weathercock, 
at Southwell.” And the young Apollo 
bathed assiduously in the Greet, a fact 
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that should render classic this pleasant 
little river. Here, too, he wrote some of his 
early poems, and he printed and published 
them with Ridge, of Newark, a book- 
seller whose business is still carried on by 
a descendant in the market-place of that 
town. Mrs. Byron lived in the house called 
Burgage Manor, on the green. But at last 
Byron abandoned his mother’s roof and 
ran away to London to begin his brilliant 
meteor-like career in earnest. 

And now our way lies across Sherwood, 
the once great central wild of England, the 
abode of robbers and outlaws, where they 
had free range through a succession of 
wilds and wastes, from Nottingham town 
to merry Carlisle ; a region where the king's 
writs ran not, and where his sheriffs were 
powerless unless they appeared with hue 
and cry, and horns and clamour, to hunt 
out some notorious malefactor, as if he 
were a wild beast. Here, too, was the 
haunt of the wolf long after he was extir- 
pated in the rest of England. As late as 
the reign of King Henry the Sixth, Sir 
Robert Plumpton held one bovate of land 
in Mansfield Woodhouse, called Wolfhunt- 
land, on the tenure of chasing or frighten- 
ing the wolves in the forest of Sherwood. 

But it is with Robin Hood that Sherwood 
is associated in most people’s minds ; with 
Robin Hood and Little John, and the rest 
of his merry men, who, though known and 
famed in all the counties round about, seem 
to have had their chief haunts and holds 
in Sherwood, by Nottingham, where bold 
Robin has given his name to many a holt 
and hill. There in the softer climate of the 
hills that slope towards the south, were 
spent the happier hours of the life under 
the greenwood tree. 

T kan not parfitly my paternoster as the priest it 
sayeth, 
But I kan rhymes of Robin Hode and Randolph, 
Farl of Chester, 
says the old popular bard, but in these 
days the paternoster is better kanned or 
known than the legends of Robin even at 
the very scene of his exploits, and so we 
may here briefly recapitulate the story of 
his life as told in chapbooks and ballads. 

Robin’s father is a forester, his mother 
niece to Guy, Earl of Warwick, of legendary 
fame ; but the Saxon lineage is noticeable. 
Robin himself is born at Loxley, in Staf- 
fordshire, and at Tutbury marries or carries 
off a pretty shepherdess, the Maid Marian 
of the story. Robin quarrels with the 
king’s foresters, or rather they quarrel with 
him for killing the king’s deer ; anyhow, 





he kills fifteen of these foresters—their 
graves are to be seen to this day to testify— 
upon which he takes to the woods, and raises 
a band of outlaws. Robin sets the sheriff at 
defiance, and the king himself comes 
against him with his power. And then, 
according to most accounts, Robin waylays 
the king alone in the forest and unat- 
tended, brings him to his haunt, and 
feasts him well, and conducts him safely 
back to his lodging. The king, upon 
that, invites Robin to his court—either 
in London or at Nottingham—and Robin 
astonishes the courtiers and pleases the 
king by his skill and prowess, In all 
the stories Robin is of high lineage on one 
side or the other, as becomes a popular 
hero. In all this, while there is a good 
deal of unmistakable folk-lore, there is 
probably a basis of fact, and the tradition 
that makes him claim to be Earl of 
Huntingdon, absurd as it seems, has been 
curiously corroborated by the researches of 
autiquarians. For, according to some, 
Robin is Robert Oeth, son of Fitzoeth, 
Lord of Kyme, in Lincolnshire, himself 
descended on the female side from 
Waltheof, the great Saxon hero, the 
venerated martyr of the Conquest, who 
was at once Earl of Northampton and 
Huntingdon—just the lineage, indeed, to 
claim the sympathies and affection of good 
English folk. According to this account, 
Robin would have flourished in Henry the 
Second’s reign, and his appearance in 
Ivanhoe as contemporary with Richard 
Coeur de Lion may be fairly justified. The 
common tradition of Robin’s death at 
Kirklees, in Yorkshire (where his grave is 
still shown), where he is said to have been 
bled to death by the prioress of the 
nunnery there, either through misadven- 
ture or treachery, is generally believed to 
be well-founded. 

The forest of Robin’s days has well-nigh 
disappeared. It lasted to the reign of 
Queen Anne as a royal forest, but has now 
mostly gone to swell the estates of noble 
landowners, and is to be traced in the 
wide parks and great seats of the nobility 
so thickly settled hereabouts that the 
district has got the name of The Dukeries. 
And the road from Southwell, passing 
through several secluded villages, brings 
us to Rufford Abbey, once a part of the 
magnificent domain of the Talbots, but 
which passed by marriage to the Lumleys 
of the Scarborough title, and is now held 
by a Saville—a name not long since famous 
in the sporting world. The abbey origi- 
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nally was a settlement of Cistercians, from 
Rievaulx,in Yorkshire, but has left no mark 
in history. Close by is Clipstone, where 
stand the forlorn ruins of an ancient palace 
of the kings of England—a few shapeless 
masses of stone upstanding among the 
ploughed fields, and there is still growing 
an old oak known as the Parliament Oak, 
where it is said the primitive conclave was 
held, at which King Edward the First 
presided when he was cailed away to the 
death-bed of Eleanor. Clipstone is of 
course familiar to a Londoner in Clipstone 
Street, and as Portland Street is close by 
Clipstone Street, he will make a shrewd 
guess that the seat of the dukes of Port- 
land is probably near at hand, Clipstone, 
indeed, lies in the domains of Welbeck 
Abbey, the chief seat of the Bentinck 
family. But the old abbey is altogether 
swallowed up in the modern house, which 
in its great extent and curious surround- 
ings, is mainly the work of the late Duke 
of Portland, one of the most eccentric 
figures of a county rather distinguished for 
eccentricities. The original monks of 
Welbeck were Premonstratensians, or white 
canons, their dress a white cassock with a 
rochet over it, a long white cloak, and 
white cap. A somewhat similar figure was 
presented by the last tenant of Welbeck, 
whose usual attire was a long and capacious 
white flannel dressing-gown, in which he 
received the few people whom he deigned 
to see. The duke was indeed a perfect 
recluse, not of the canonical order, indeed, 
but with a strong vehement passion for 
isolated existence. Every road and foot- 
path that traversed his estate he sup- 
pressed, as far as was in his power, and 
every house upon his property above the 
rank of a farmhouse or labourer’s cottage 
he pulled down. And then he began his 
mysterious operations at Welbeck—opera- 
tions which were long the talk ane wonder 
of the neighbourhood. The duke never 
rode and scarcely ever mounted a carriage, 
and yet the stables, the coach-houses, the 
riding-school of his building, are all on the 
most magnificent scale. But the wonder 
of the place is the subterranean palace 
he has created—subterranean chambers and 
tunnels, with a library and a church, all 
excavated from the limestone-rock, with a 
roadway giving access to all, carried in a 
long tunnel under the park. To ensure 
his privacy, the duke built thirty-five or 
forty lodges on the outskirts of his park, 
all the outbuildings of which are under- 
ground; and to carry out his immense 
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building operations, he had a complete 
timber-yard with saw-mills and the most 
elaborate machinery, while a complete 
fire-brigade was maintained for the safety 
of the premises. We shall seek in vain 
for any adequate motive for these costly 
and wasteful freaks; for it must be 
remembered that the duke was a keen 
and excellent man of business, a clever 
agriculturist, and a good and liberal land- 
lord; but, without looking for motives, we 
may find in the history of the family the 
origin of the tendencies that came to such 
curious development in the chief of the 
Bentincks. 

Welbeck Abbey, after the dissolution of 
the monasteries, after passing through the 
hands of the Osbornes, became the pro- 
perty of the Cavendish family ; and the 
original founder of this family, and 
of many other ducal and distinguished 
houses, is to be found in the renowned 
Bess of Hardwick—the hard-fisted gaoler 
of Mary Queen of Scots. To this extra- 
ordinary woman may almost be said to 
be due the creation of the modern Whig 
aristocracy, and her career in this respect 
is worthy of a little study. Bess was born 
in 1520, the daughter of a certain Squire 
Hardwick, of Hardwick in Derbyshire, one 
of five sisters, co-heiresses of the family 
estate; but Bess, in some way or other, 
got the whole property in the end, and 
there built the locally-famous Hardwick 
Hall, which we skall come upon in Derby 
county. Bess began her career by marry- 
ing, at the age of fourteen, one Robert 
Barley or Barlow, who died not many 
years after, leaving Bess a large jointure. 
The skilful management of this jointure 
enabled Bess to ruin the rest of the Barlows 
and acquire the whole of the Barlow estate, 
and this occupied her about twelve years, 
during which time she remained a widow. 
Then our Elizabeth, being then about seven- 
and-twenty years of age, married Sir 
William Cavendish, and she persuaded Sir 
William to sell his property, which was in 
the southern part of England, and join her 
in her plans of aggrandisement. The pair 
bought Chatsworth and lived together 
happily, it seems, for some years, during 
which Bess brought into the world three 
sons and three daughters. While Bess had 
little softness of character, for her children 
she seems to have felt all the fierce 
affection of a tigress. Her husband died 
in 1557, leaving Bess once more a widow 
at thirty-seven. She had not yet done 
with matrimony, but henceforth her 
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marriages seem to have been planned with 
the sole object of improving her own 
estate, and the future prospects of her 
children. Thus she married, without an 
over-long widowhood, Sir William St. Loe, 
captain of the guard to Queen Elizabeth, 
and though they had no children, the 
captain settled large estates upon her, 
probably in the way of a bargain that Bess 
should do the same by him, and, as usual, 
Bess got the better of the bargain, and the 
captain of the guard disappears from the 
scene. Bess was not only hard in disposi- 
tion but hard in feature, and it must have 
been her money and not her personal attrac- 
tions that attracted suitors; but anyhow 
we now find her sought by the wealthy and 
distinguished George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
himself a widower with grown-up children. 
Elizabeth, although she prized the title of 
countess, would not consent to the match 
except on the condition that his eldest son 
should marry her youngest daughter, Mary 
Cavendish, and that her eldest son should 
marry his daughter, Grace Talbot. This 
must be held as a lucky compact for the 
Talbots, as family interests were now 
bound up together ; otherwise Bess, who 
had no children by this marriage, would 
no doubt have stripped them of all they 


had. As it was, she managed to pare off 
a nice estate or two from their domains 
for the benefit of the younger Cavendishes. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury died in 1590, but 
Bess survived for seventeen years, con- 
tinually toiling and planning to increase her 


estates, She bought and sold land, was a 
builder, a usurer, a farmer, a lead-mer- 
chant, and to her commercial aptitude she 
added the tact of a courtier and the skill 
of a politician. From her descend at least 
five lines of ducal descent with many allied 
families of position. It was Bess in each 
case who set the ball rolling, and land and 
honours increased in every case upon the 
nucleus that Bess had so carefully kneaded 
together. The one great craze of Bess was 
building. ‘To account for her fervour in 
raising up new houses people spoke of a 
prophecy—or perhaps it was a compact with 
some uncanny power—to the effect that as 
long as she kept on building she should go 
on living. And so at the age of eighty- 
seven she was building a new house for 
herself at Owlcotes, when a hard frost came 
on and stopped the work, and the same 
killing frost carried off the countess herself. 
In houses she built, or their successors, 
and upon the lands she laboriously added 
together, were established the fortunes of at 





least five ducal families—the dukes of 
Devonshire first of all in direct descent, and 
by the female line the dukes of Portland, 
Newcastle, and Norfolk, and the extinct 
dukes of Kingston, now represented by 
Earl Manvers, 

The third son of Elizabeth of Hard- 
wick inherited Welbeck and Bolsover, and 
his sons are the Cavendishes of the Civil 
Wars; the eldest of whom, created by 
Charles Earl of Newcastle, we have met 
with as the chivalrous antagonist of Black 
Tom Fairfax in Yorkshire. A gallant and 
accomplished nobleman this, who wrote a 
treatise on horsemanship which was long 
a text-book for the manége, and who built 
the fine riding-school at Welbeck, converted 
by the late duke into a picture-gallery. 
At Welbeck too, as the guest of this loyal 
Cavendish, King Charles the First was a 
visitor on his way to his coronation in 
Scotland, a visit memorable for the produc- 
tion of a masque for the king’s entertain- 
ment—a masque called Love's Welcome, 
written it seems for the occasion by 
Rare Ben Jonson. But the estates of 
these Cavendishes were brought to the 
Bentincks in the eighteenth century by 
Lady Margaret Cavendish Harly, who mar- 
ried the second Duke of Portland—these 
Bentincks being a Datch family, it will be 
remembered, who came over to England in 
the train of William of Orange. And thus 
in the late Duke of Portland, with all his 
cranks and humours, we seem to have a 
reversion to the character of “ building 
Bess.” 

From Welbeck we come without any 
break in the thread of parks and wooded 
glades to Clumber, the seat of the dukes 
of Newcastle, and then pass by the mag- 
nificent new palace of the Pierrepoints 
at Thoresby. These great uninhabited 
regions, traversed only by keepers and 
servants, give a sense of loneliness, and 
even of desolation, in spite of the charm 
of their surroundings. And yet many 
pretty, secluded villages lie about the 
margin of this great expanse of aristocratic 
domain—villages where even yet the May- 
pole may be found upreared on the village- 
green. And the traveller comes unex- 
pectedly, too, upon hop-gardens, and may 
wonder how they got there, who introduced 
the culture, and when; but he will get 
little satisfaction for his curiosity in the 
neighbourhood, where the people seem less 
courteous and communicative than in the 
rest of the county. 


Still through park-like glades, the 
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wanderer in Sherwood may find his way 
to Worksop Manor, a noble site, adorned 
by splendid timber, once the great seat of 
the Talbots. The manor was originally 
acquired by the famous John Talbot, the 
terror of the French—Shakespeare’s Talbot 
—if, indeed, Shakespeare be responsible 
for the somewhat windy emptiness of the 
first part of King Henry the Sixth. Any- 
how, Talbot got the manor by marrying 
the heiress of the ancient house of Furnival, 
and here their descendants flourished for 
several centuries, acquiring vast possessions 
by prudence and wealthy marriages. Here 
reigned our friend Bess of Hardwick, and 
here she became the sour and vigilant 
gaoler of poor Mary Queen of Scots. But 
the vast manor-house, once crowded with 
hundreds of servants and retainers, was 
burnt down in 1761. Long before then, 
however, the Talbots had disappeared 
from the scene, as the last heir male of the 
Worksop Talbots died in 1617, and the 
title went to a distant branch, with some 
of the original estates. The vast posses- 
sions of the house in York and Notting- 
ham were divided among the heiresses of 
Gilbert, the seventh earl. One of these 
daughters — Alethea, to whom Queen 
Elizabeth had stood as godmother — had 


married Thomas Howard, afterwards Duke 
of Norfolk, and thus Worksop Manor 
becomes connected with that family ; and 
the reigning Duke of Norfolk, it is said, 
built up the burnt manor-house with 


much magnificence, But in 1840 the 
manor was sold to the Duke of Newcastle, 
who pulled down the greater part of the 
house and left it in its present dismantled 
condition. 

Worksop itself is a bright and busy 
little town, with a good deal of Yorkshire 
energy about it, and is noticeable for its 
ancient priory church, a good example, 
what is left of it, of transition Norman 
architecture. All the chancel, however, 
has been demolished, and with it the 
monuments of many generations of Louve- 
tots, Furnivals, and Talbots, fragments of 
which, with the mouldering bones they 
commemorate, are turned up whenever the 
ground is disturbed. 

Farther north lies Blyth in its solitude, 
with its inns with wide echoing courtyards 
and rows of deserted stables; with its 
memories of coaching days, when it was 
the first. stage on the branch-road to the 
great towns of the West Riding of York ; 
of the Mellersh family, too, and the 
wild colonel, the companion of the Prince 





Regent, who often “tooled” the coach to 
the gates of his own park, and who brought 
the whole estate to the hammer in the 
end. Blyth, too, with its earlier memories 
enshrined in the venerable Norman nave 
of its church, that comes upon the beholder 
with all the impressiveness of surprise from 
its commonplace exterior. For here was 
one of the earliest Norman _priories, 
dependent on the Abbey of St. Katherine 
at Rouen —that St. Katherine on the 
mount that looks over the whole city and 
the sinuous folds of the Seine in its mighty 
valley. Blyth, too, the scene of tourna- 
ments and festivals, of royal pomp and 
feudal splendour—all come to this placid, 
sleepy quietude. 

Then there is Scrooby, about which we 
have already heard something, as con- 
nected with the Puritan emigration. 
Curiously enough it was the old manor- 
house of the Archbishops that became the 
nucleus of the new movement, the manor- 
house where Wolsey rested after leaving 
Southwell, just before he was arrested. 
The old manor-house had been utilised by 
the Government as a posting-station, and 
the post-master was the chief man of the 
little Separatist congregation, and one of 
the Mayflower emigrants. 

We might here hark back to Retford ; 
but the once reedy ford over the river 
Idle is now a neat little railway town, with 
no particular history belonging to it. Nor 
can much be said for Taxford, which has 
nothing ancient about it but the name, that 
seems somehow to have got astray from 
some other place, for there is nothing in the 
way of a ford, or even of a stream to be 
forded, discoverable in the neighbourhood. 
So that we will hie away to the other side 
of the forest towards Nottingham, where in 
a valley sheltered from the north by a 
range of strange-looking hills that bear the 
name of Robin Hood’s Hills, lies the old 
priory “ de novo loco in Sherwood,” other- 
wise Newstead Abbey. 

There is little trace of the forest indeed, 
and coal-mines and manufactures have en- 
compassed Newstead with a veil of smoke, 
but the old house of the Byrons remains, 
although in the hands of strangers ; and 
the rooms occupied by the poet are 
religiously preserved as he left them. 
The great west window of the priory 
church survives, ‘a glorious remnant of 
the Gothic pile.” The chapter-house, too, 
has survived, and was used as a chapel by 
the Byrons, but the rest of the church 
has disappeared, and Boatswain, Byron’s 
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favourite dog, is buried where once stood 
the high altar. In digging Boatswain’s 
grave a skull was disinterred, no doubt 
from the position of the interment belong- 
ing to some ancient prelate of high sanc- 
tity, and this was mounted by Byron 
as a drinking-cup, and shared in the 
disorderly revels held by the young 
lord in the first flush of youth and of 
possession. 

Something sinister and ill-fated in 
popular estimation hung about the old 
priory of Newstead, and under the rule of 
the poet’s immediate predecessor, William, 
the fifth Lord Byron, this sinister influence 
had deepened. This William, as is well 
known, had in early life killed a neigh- 
bour, young Chaworth, in a tavern brawl 
in London. But before this event Byron 
had been in ill odour with the country 
squires round about. He was no sports- 
man, and was tender and lenient with 
poachers— aggravated offences in the eyes 
of his neighbours—and it was for some 
delinquency of this kind that Lord Byron 
was bearded and twitted in a London 
tavern by the hot-headed and arrogant 
young squire. Swords were drawn, and 
Chaworth was slain. Byron was tried by 
his peers, pleaded his peerage, and was 
released, but he retired at once to New- 
stead, and from that time led a life of 
solitude and seclusion. All kinds of 
stories were told of his solitary pastimes. 
He tamed crickets, which would dance about 
him, and when he died it is said that the 
crickets left the prioryin a body. The harm- 
less figures of satyrs, that watched and still 
watch over the gardens of Newstead, were 
called by the country people the old lord’s 
devils, and he was supposed to have special 
intercourse with the Evil One. Another of 
the old lord’s pastimes was in sailing boats, 
and in sham fights therein with his servants, 
on the lakes in the priory grounds—that 
string of pools which had been the mill- 
ponds of the old monks—and when 
he had a sailing-boat brought from the 
Trent and carted across the forest, the 
country folk recalled an old prophecy of 
Mother Shipton, to the effect that, when 
a ship loaded with ling, or heather, 
should sail over Sherwood Forest, the 
Byrons should lose Newstead. And so 
people ran alongside the boat and flung 
heather upon it, to help in the fulfilment of 
the prophecy. 

When the old lord died young Byron 
was living in Scotland with his mother, 
who had been the well-to-do heiress of the 





Gordons of Gight, but who had seen all 
her property disappear within a year of 
her marriage, to pay the debts previously in- 
curred by her wild and reckless husband, 
Captain Byron. A barepittanceof ahundred 
and fifty pounds a year had been secured 
her, upon which she had to live and edu- 
cate her son, who was eleven years old 
when the old lord died, and he succeeded 
to the heritage of the Byrons. And then 
mother and son came to live at Notting- 
ham. Newstead was let by the boy’s 
guardians during his minority to Lord Grey 
de Rathyn, but still mother and son liked 
to hover about the family seat. It was 


some old gossip of his mother’s, an old 
lady with peculiar notions as to the future 
of the human soul, who suggested the 
first effort of his muse—pretty well in 
verse and metre for a boy of twelve or so : 


In Nottingham county there lives at Swan Green 
As curst an old lady as ever was seen, 

And when she does die, which I hope will be soon, 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon. 


When a little older, we find Lord Byron 
a frequent guest of the Greys at his own 
ancestral home, and here he met with Miss 
Chaworth, of the same family as the Cha- 
worth killed by the old lord—the Mary of 
his Dream, the object of one of the earliest 
and perhaps the strongest of his many 
loves. ‘ How can you think that I should 
care for that lame boy?” Miss Chaworth 
was heard to say, and young Byron rode 
off with all the pangs of wounded love 
and pride. But Miss Chaworth had fixed 
her heart on another kind of hero— 
Jack Musters, a ruddy fox-hunting squire 
—and perhaps she was wise in her genera- 
tion. Instead of sharing the storm and 
strife of such a life as Byron’s, she passed 
existence placidly as a county dame, with 
her church, her blanket-club, her dinner- 
parties, and her whist, while Jack Musters 
prosecuted poachers, and fought them too 
—for his fight with the sweep is still 
remembered in the land, when Jack 
Musters met his match for once, and, so 
far from resenting his beating, brought his 
antagonist home to give him a glass of 
wine and a guinea. One wonders whether 
Mary Chaworth poured out the glass of 
wine and bound up her lord’s contusions 
with vinegar and brown-paper. 


THE AUTUMN MESSAGE. 


SHE gathered the dark-blue violets 
That hid ’neath their dewy leaves, 
And gave to the sighing autumn winds 

The fragrance of April eves. 
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She chose the pale pure rosebud 
That drooped its pensive head, 
Where the great birch swung above it, 
All russet, and gold, and red. 


She sought for the fragile beauty, 
That grows ‘neath the hothouse panes, 

Whose blossom, although it withers, 
For ever its scent retains. 

She whispered a word to the flowers, 
And softly their leaves caressed, 

And she sent them to carry her message, 
To him whom she loved the best. 


“MR, OUT-YOU-GO.” 


THERE is a very widespread impression 
to the effect that the life—the business life, 
that is—of an official of any public depart- 
ment is a pleasant and easy one. That 
impression may or may not be generally 
justifiable, but if it is, I can answer for it 
that this rule, like others, has its exceptions, 
I am in a public department, but my 
official lines -have not fallen unto me in 
pleasant places. I merely mention the 
circumstance, however; I am not a man 
with a grievance, or, at any rate, I am not 
at present bent on grievance mongering. I 
refer to my “lines” here, simply because 
their falling where they do accounts for 
my knowledge of, and acquaintance with, 
Mr, Out-You-Go, a personage of a stamp not 
at all likely to be found in the pleasanter 
places of the earth, and whose ways are 
certainly not ways of pleasantness. In my 
official capacity I am in immediate and 
active charge of a certain poor district of 
the metropolis which is commonly—and 
with good cause—spoken of as a warm 
quarter. Its streets are narrow except as 
to gutter, in which they are abnormally 
broad, and foul. Narrowness, however, 
like most other things, is relative, and 
though compared with those of better 
localities, these streets are narrow, they 
figure as stately thoroughfares in com- 
parison with the alleys, open and blind, of 
which the district is largely made up. 
These alleys are styled rows, rents, build- 
ings, courts, squares, and even gardens. 
As a matter of fact they are veritable 
slums, and of slums, slummy; the sort of 
places to give a more realistic idea of what 
Alsatia must have been like than even the 
graphic word-painting of the great Sir 
Walter. In streets and alleys alike, the 
houses are old, dilapidated, vermin-infested, 
and over-inhabited, and altogether the dis- 
trict is in a champion state of unsanitari- 
ness, The relieving-officer, the parish 
doctor, the parish fever and small-pox 
vans, and the parish hearse, find much of 
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their employment in it. There is a little 
Ireland within its gates, and its faction- 
fights, free fights, wife-beatings, and mis- 
cellaneous scrimmages furnish a constant 
supply of more or less interesting surgical 
cases to the neighbouring hospital. The 
district is “ well known to the police,” but 
save to them, the officers mentioned above, 
and its inhabitants, it is a terra incognita. 
More than one of these inhabitants is a 
** bit of a character ” in his, or in her, way, 
but the great man of mark, the Triton 
among minnows in the way of characters, 
is Mr, Oat-You-Go. 

Though a Post Office Directory would 
furnish many as outlandish and strangely 
compounded a name, any reader acquainted 
with the extent to which nicknames and 
nicknaming prevail in low quarters, will 
probably guess that Out-You-Go is not the 
veritable surname of the local notable here 
in question. He is, however, very rarely 
spoken of, and in many instances is not 
even known, by any other, and the 
“natives ” will as emphatically as slangily 
inform you that if Out-You-Go is not his 
name, it is undoubtedly his nature. 
Though well known, it cannot be said of 
him he is highly respected. As the chief 
tenement landlord of the district, he is on 
a small scale a sort of uncrowned king, 
but he certainly does not reign in the 
hearts of his subjects, who are wont to say 
of him that he has no heart, but only a 
paving-stone where his heart should be. 
His kingship does not arise simply from 
his being an owner of tenement-houses, 
but from that fact taken in conjunction 
with the circumstances that, unlike other 
tenement landlords, he is resident on his 
estate, and acts as his own agent. Most 
hired agents engaged in the management 
of tenement property are content to let 
house by house, leaving the.tenants in 
chief to manage the subletting at their 
own risk if they fail to find lodgers, to 
their own profit if they succeed. Not so 
Mr. Out-You-Go, however, who as a land- 
lord is nothing if not thorough. He lets 
direct to each occupant of a one or two 
roomed tenement, and fixes their rents, 
which he collects from them individually. 
Above all, he personally carries out evic- 
tions from his property. This is the most 
distinguishing feature of his management, 
and it is in connection with it that he has 
earned his sobriquet. ‘“‘ Out-You-Go” is his 
war-cry in the battle of eviction, which is 
more orless constantly being waged between 
tenement landlords and tenants. That is 
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the slogan with which he sets on when 
about to seize the “sticks” and resume 
possession—forcibly if need be—of the 
rooms of any defaulting tenant who has 
not cleared out in accordance with the 
notice to quit, which is promptly served 
on the first failure to pay the weekly rent. 
In this matter he is a Jaw unto himself, 
and he carries out his rule in a highly 
draconic spirit. His “ simple plan,” though 
effective, is said, and probably with truth, 
to be illegal, but he has little to appre- 
hend on that score. His tenantry are too 
poor, and occasionally too “shady,” to care 
to invoke the law’s delay, and a little delay 
is all they could hope to gain. Being a 
stalwart and determined fellow, and having 
had along and varied experience in “ rough 
and tumble” work, Mr. Out-You-Go has 
even less to fear from physical resistance 
than legal impediments. So, like the 
ancient mariner, he hath his will—in these 
latter days at any rate. But it was not 
ever thus. In the early days of his 
landlordism he literally fought and bled 
for the establishment of his methods. He 
fought simply for his own hand, but in 
winning the fight he perforce became a 
social reformer. The reformer, like the 
prophet, however, does not always obtain 
honour in his own country, and so it has 
been with the redoubtable Out-You-Go. 
Tenement-houses in poor quarters are by 
no means invariably the highly remunera- 
tive property they are popularly supposed 
to be. Fully let to regularly paying tenants, 
they may be relatively a more profitable 
investment than West End mansions, but 
their tenants are not always paying ones. 
Among this class of tenantry is a section 
usually spoken of as “‘Slopers,” who without 
going through any formality or farce of 
issuing manifestoes, act upon no-rent 
principles with a thoroughness that would 
gladden the heart of a Land Leaguer—pro- 
vided he was not their landlord. The 
sloper will neither pay nor go. His 
furniture consists for the most part of a 
frying-pan, a bundle of shavings and rags 
by way of bed and bedding, and a few 
battered beer-cans. Such goods are of 
course not worth seizing, and a tenant of 
this stamp is not to be got rid of by any 
milder means than the unroofing of the 
house or the removal of its windows. Even 
such costly proceedings as these will not 
always have the desired effect. Moreover, 
your sloper is generally a brutal ruffian 
who with horrid imprecations threatens— 
and may fulfil his threats—to assault any 





person who may attempt to resort to these 
extreme means of eviction. A gang of 
these hard bargains had firmly established 
themselves in the half-dozen houses with 
which Mr. Out-You-Go commenced his 
career asa landlord. The proceedings of 
the slopers had so depreciated the value of 
these particular houses that they were sold 
at so low a price, and under such favour- 
able conditions of deferred payments, that 
Mr. Out-You-Go, though only a jobbing 
bricklayer at the time, was enabled to 
purchase them. His work as a jobbing- 
hand had consisted chiefly in undertaking 
such repairs as are bestowed upon tene- 
ment-houses, so that he knew the neigh- 
bourhood, not merely by reputation, but 
by experience also. He was fully aware 
of the reason that led to the houses being 
knocked down—by the auctioneer—so 
cheaply, and deliberately accepted the 
situation. He openly announced his in- 
tention of clearing out the slopers when he 
should come into possession, while the 
slopers as openly and with their most 
blood-curdling oaths proclaimed their reso- 
lution not to be cleared out, and to “ make 
it hot” for anyone who should attempt 
to eject them. The position was quite an 
interesting one for the locality generally, 
and both landlords and tenantry watched . 
with eager curiosity for the commencement 
of hostilities. They were not kept long in 
suspense. Within a week of his entering 
upon the ownership of his property, Mr. 
Out-You-Go that was to be—for at that 
time he had not gained the title—marched 
into the apartment of a notorious corner- 
man and bully, who was the head and 
front of this particular gang of offending 
slopers, and demanded to have either his 
room or his rent. To this demand the 
tenant replied by advising him to get out 
if he did not want to be “corpsed.” As 
he showed no signs of acting upon this 
advice, he was next recommended to say 
his prayers, if he knew any, as he had not 
got five minutes to live, and then the bully 
went for him on “ corpsing” purpose bent. 
But he had “ woke the wrong passenger.” 
Out-You-Go, who worked hard and lived 
temperately, was muscular as well as big, 
and—though the other did not know it— 
a fair bruiser. He met the corner-man’s 
ugly rush with a swinging shoulder hit 
which sent him from the top to the bottom 
of a flight of stairs, with his face a good 
deal “ bashed in.” Whether or not this 
bully was a coward, he certainly acted 
upon the principle that discretion is the 
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better part of valour. Finding he had 
caught a Tartar, he affected to have been 
“knocked silly,” until his foeman had gone 
away. Taught by this incident that their 
new landlord was not to be intimidated by 
any mere “ gassing” in the way of threats 
or even by attempts at personal violence, 
the slopers changed their tactics. They 
barricaded themselves in the houses and 
carried the war into the enemy’s country 
by proceeding to wreck his property. The 
sloper is at best a destructive as well as a 
non-paying tenant. He generally belongs 
to the class of rough who after priming 
himself with unlimited pots of “ Saturday 
night particular,” indulges in wife-beating 
and—furniture in his case being scarce-— 
door and window smashing. 

The right of the British husband to do 
what he liked with his own, Mr. Out-You- 
Go was in a general way prepared to 
respect. With regard to wife-beating, he 
avowedly acted upon a strict policy of 
non-intervention, but if the beater did not 
in his turn respect the sacred rights of 
(house) property, then was the bold Onut- 
You-Go down upon him like a thousand of 
bricks, 

In his first battle with the slopers he 
had ample cause to be down upon them on 
this head. They carried house-smashing 
to its utmost limits, and that not merely 
incidentally to the excitement of wife- 
beating, but deliberately and as an act of 
war. Doors and stair-banisters were pulled 
down and ostentatiously chopped up for 
firewood, and in some instances mantel- 
pieces and fire-grates were dismounted and 
thrown out of window. The perpetrators 
of this destruction were men of straw so 
far as any hope of exacting compensation 
from them went. On this ground, others 
had let such tenants alone, but Out-You-Go 
was resolved that in this case they should 
pay in person. One of them, whom he 
managed to seize red-handed, he “charged,” 
and others, though they strictly secluded 
themselves, he ferreted out and had taken 
on warrants. In this work he displayed 
an energy and courage that not only 
disgusted the slopers, but likewise 
astonished the police authorities, He 
prosecuted to the bitter end, and finally 
succeeded in “lumbering” some _half- 
dozen of the more joyous and original 
spirits among the house-wreckers, one of 
whom was sentenced to three months’ 
“hard,” and the others to periods vary- 
ing from seven days to a month, This 
gave pause to the remaining roughs, 





If the pastime of house-smashing could be 
indulged in without risk, they argued, 
well and good, they were free, able, and 
willing to be ‘on the job,” but to be 
lumbered for it, to have to do time for it, 
was “up another street.” For a free-born 
Briton to be liable to get six months for 
merely ill-treating his wife was sufficiently 
hard lines, but that it should also be 
possible to “put him away” for house- 
wrecking was altogether too bad. Under 
such conditions —and against a man 
capable of making these conditions opera- 
tive—this particular body of slopers came 
to the conclusion that the game was not 
worth the candle. 

On the day after their fellows had 
been sentenced they gave in, and, call- 
ing a parley with their formidable land- 
lord, speedily agreed to his terms of 
marching out on condition of being allowed 
to take their baggage—such as it was— 
with them. 

Having thus got rid of his band of 
squatters, Mr. Out-You-Go put the houses 
in repair, and let them again to tenants of 
his own choosing. Even then he got 
some relatively undesirable customers to 
deal with, but upon them he immediately 
swooped down with his war-cry, and from 
that time forward he continued to act 
strictly on the out-you-go principle. With 
him the just suffered for, or at least with, 
the unjust. A tenant was to him a tenant 
and nothing more. The one who pleaded 
with him for time might be a man who had 
spent the rent in drink, or a wife with a 
sick husband on her hands, or a widow 
temporarily out of employment. But for 
all alike he had the same answer—‘“ the 
room or the rent—pay, or out you go.” 
And with him the word and the deed were 
as one; if they did not pay out they were 
put, andin very summary fashion. 

Apart from his harshness in this matter, 
Mr. Out-You-Go came to be accounted a 
passably good landlord. His rents were 
not above the average rate; he kept the 
houses in reasonable repair—for tenement- 
houses ; and was accommodating in the 
matter of making up or splitting up a 
tenement to suit occupiers. He did all 
repairs with his own hands, and in every 
other respect worked with characteristic 
vigour in his office of landlord, and from 
his own point of view he had his 
reward, Within a year he had made his 
first batch of houses a paying concern, 
even allowing for his war expenditure 
at the outset. On the strength of his 
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achievement, the management of other 
tenement-house properties in the vicinity 
was offered to him, but he would accept no 
agencies. His desire was to extend his 
own possessions, not to improve the value 
of those of others—even for a considera- 
tion. As such properties came into the 
market he “snapped them up,” sometimes 
by single houses, sometimes by whole 
alleys or rows. At first he had to finance 
his operations in this kind, but ere long he 
was in a position to buy right away and 
right out. Under his Shylockian system 
of management the wretched dwellings of 
the poorest of the poor—dwellings that, 
under a really effective Dwellings Improve- 
ment Act, would have been swept away as 
unfit for human habitation—became a 
mine of wealth to him. In the course of 
a few years he was, so far as means went, 
in a position to have moved to the fashion- 
able quarter of the suburb in the low 
quarter of which his property was situated. 
Nor was he altogether without inclination 
to display his wealth. But, as a matter of 
business, he argues that it pays him best 
to stay where he can keep his eye and his 
hand upon his tenants ; where, if need be, 
he can come down like a wolf on the fold, 
if he detects or suspects an intention upon 
the part of any of them to bolt. This is 
the key-note to his residential position, as 
he understands it, and, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he certainly makes 
the best of the position. His dwelling 
stands out as an oasis of sweetness and 
light in a desert of dirt and misery. It is 
a fair-sized corner-house, which, before he 
came to inhabit it, had accommodated at 
least half-a-dozen tenement families, It 
has been “done up” to an extent, and 
with a frequency, that almost amount to 
rebuilding. Its outer brickwork has been 
faced and pointed, and its door and window 
frames are brightly painted and _ glossily 
varnished, and within it is expensively and, 
if not tastefully, at any rate gorgeously 
furnished. The young Out-You-Gos—a 
son of twenty, and two daughters, aged 
respectively seventeen and eighteen—are, 
despite their surroundings, of decidedly 
genteel proclivities. They have personal 
acquaintances in the genteel world, even 
Visiting acquaintances who, to the end of 
cultivating social relations with them, brace 
themselves to brave the dangers of the low 
quarter. To those not acclimatised, there 
really are sanitary dangers involved in such 
an incursion ; but the danger most appre- 
hended—that, namely, of rough treatment 





from the inhabitants of the quarter—is, to 
a great extent, imaginary. True, the 
natives will stare at you with an unem- 
barrassed but embarrassing frankness ; they 
will chaff you in language so slangy as only 
to be understanded of those to the manner 
born, or so coarse as to grate on ears polite ; 
or they may jeer at you, or, in extreme 
cases, hoot you. Their aggressiveness, 
generally speaking, has this extent, no 
more. Of course, if the genteel incur- 
sionist is so unwise as to make an osten- 
tatious display of watch-guard, or’ other 
easily get-at-able jewellery, some weak 
brother—or even sister—of the quarter 
may be tempted to “do a snatch;” but, as 
a rule, the “foreigner” who exercises a 
reasonable degree of tact and temper need 
fear no personal violence at the hands of 
the natives. 

Altogether a social explorer, venturing 
into low latitudes and coming upon the 
home of the Out-You-Gos, would probably 
be reminded of the fly in the amber, and 
wonder how it got there. Having regard 
to the shady character of the neigh- 
bourhood, another matter for wonder 
with a stranger would doubtless be that 
the house did not get “burgled.” As 
the no -visible-means-of-support classes 
abound in the locality, it would be doing 
it no injustice to suppose that it is very 
much on the cards that it numbers members 
of the enterprising burglar profession 
among its inhabitants, or, in any case, 
some who would be willing enough to 
“put up a job” for gentlemen of the 
burgling craft hailing from other quarters. 
That Mr. Out-You-Go’s dwelling has been 
taken stock of, with a view to burglarious 
operations, may be pretty safely assumed, 
and therein, doubtless, lies its safety. 

The burglar of the period does not work 
atrandom. As a rule he is informed of 
the circumstances likely to arise in con- 
nection with a job, before undertaking it, 
and the circumstances in the case of Mr. 
Out-You-Go’s house are not such as to 
inspire confidence of success or hopes 
of a booty worth running special risk 
for. His habits and customs in relation 
to burgling possibilities are matter of 
common knowledge in the district. It is 
known that his doors and windows are 
well secured, that he banks close up, and 
every night deposits his cash-box and 
portable valuables in a safe. A for- 
midably fierce bull-dog is at nightfall 
turned loose in the yard, and a cur of 
an unascertainable mixture of breeds, 
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but a prize yelper when roused, does 
sentinel duty within doors. Further, it is 
known that Mr, Out-You-Go keeps a loaded 
revolver handy, and by those who are 
acquainted with him it is not for an instant 
doubted that in the event of a burglary he 
would use it unhesitatingly, and that with 
no mere purpose to frighten, but with full 
intent and hope to bring down his man or 
men, not caring whether he brought them 
down dead or only wounded. These are 
conditionary circumstances calculated to 
appeal to the business and bosoms of 
burglars, and to them Mr. Out-You-Go 
owes it that his home is as safe as any 
other in the district. 

Once, in the early days of his land- 
lordism, an attempt was made to rob him 
as he was returning home from a Monday 
rent-collection. On that occasion a couple 
of determined roughs tried to drag from 
him the hand-bay in which he carried his 
money, but they only so far succeeded that 
the bag was jerked open, part of its 
contents thrown about, and a pound or 
two in silver “ grabbed” —the mob that had 
gathered round, however, getting more of 
the money than the desperadoes who had 
made the attack. The latter personages 
made good their escape for the time being, 
but three months later returned to the dis- 
trict, hoping the affair had blown over. In 
this they reckoned very much without their 
host. Out-You-Go gained early intelligence 
of their return, and immediately put the 
police upon their track, whereupon they 
fled again, and that time finally, a lesson 
that was not lost upon the local brother- 
hood of roughs. From that time Mr. Out- 
You-Go has well safeguarded himself against 
the probability of any second attack of the 
kind. It was then that he set up his bull- 
dog. 

The money-bag he now carries is of a 
special make, and is snap-locked. It is 
slung round his shoulders by a stout strap, 
and fastened to his side by a steel chain, 
and with the bag thus secured, a signifi- 
cantly stout walking-stick in his hand, and 
the dog following at heel, he has little to 
apprehend. In these latter days he goes 
on his round feared, but fearing none. 
Knowing the habits and means of his 
tenantry, he does not begin business 
till eleven o'clock on the Monday morning, 
by which hour those of them who are under 
the necessity—as a good many of them 
are—of ‘making the money ” at the pawn- 
broker’s, will have had time to transact 
their affairs in that kind, 








However the rent may be raised it is 
usually ready for him when he calls, in 
many instances being left with children to 
hand over, both parents being out at work 
or looking for it. Occasionally, Out-You-Go 
may be heard laying down the law to a 
tenant who is not prepared with the rent, 
for his laying down is done loudly and 
emphatically, so that all may hear and be 
warned. Saturday afternoon is his time 
for making evictions, but he has become 
such an expert at the work, it is so well- 
known that resistance will not avail, and 
the “ sticks,” to be confiscated are usually 
of such small value, that his ‘ chuckings 
out” have come to be regarded as quite 
commonplace incidents, and hardly attract 
as much attention as a wife-beating, or a 
fight between two drunken men or women, 
would do. 

It may be asked why do tenants, 
knowing what he is, live under such a 
landlord? Well, practically, it is a case 
of Hobson’s choice. This, like most other 
tenement districts, is habitually over- 
crowded. The demand for rooms exceeds 
the supply, and Out-You-Go is the largest 
holder. ‘The position is, on many points, 
a case of the fitness of things. The rents, 
though relatively high, are positively low. 
The locality lies handy to the labour- 
markets in which “ cas’alty” labourers 
have their best chances of finding employ- 
ment, and tenants are allowed to carry on 
indoor trades that they would not be 
permitted to follow in a better class of 
dwellings. Again, the shady social atmo- 
sphere of the quarter suits the complaint 
of the no-visible-means-of-support section 
of its inhabitants. Moreover, as already 
mentioned, apart from the fact that he is a 
man of one idea—rent—Mr. Out-You-Go 
is not a bad landlord. Nay, there are 
those who consider him on some points a 
good one. He is not “too blessed par- 
ticular” as to character, indeed character 
is a thing of which his philosophy of land- 
lordism takes no account. He selects his 
tenants entirely on his own judgment, 
and directs that judgment solely to 
the question, Are they likely to be good 
payers? How the means to pay may be 
obtained he regards as no business of his. 
References he avowedly despises, but he 
loses little by his contempt for them, seeing 
that the customary reference among tene- 
ment-occupiers is a dilapidated, dog’s-eared 
rent-book, which is probably doctored, 
and possibly wholly fabricated. The 
difficulty with any owner of tenement- 
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property in the low quarters of the 
metropolis is not to obtain tenants, but to 
get in rents. That difficulty, as we have 
seen, Mr. Out-You-Go has overcome, and, 
to his mind, the means by which he has 
conquered are more than justified by the 
circumstance that they have beensuccessful. 


Of course Mr. Out-You-Go poses as a 


self-made man. Most who know him 
regard him as being an ugly job at that, 
and hope that the mould was broken after 
‘he was cast. But like a good many other 
self-made men, Mr. Out-You-Go adores his 
maker. Hard he is as the nether mill- 
stone, and grinds the faces of the poor, 
but he has thriven and thrives, and “ lives a 
prosperous gentleman,” in his own esti- 
mation at least. There are, no doubt, 
redeeming points in his character, but on 
the whole he is, like Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere —though, of course, on different 
grounds—not one to be desired. Taken 
for ali in all, however, he is decidedly a 
character, and considered in conjunction 
with his surroundings, and as affording 
incidental illustration of some phases of 
the life of low quarters, he becomes a fairly 
interesting study in sociology. 





MARRIAGE IN AMERICA. 

A FRENCHMAN, asserting that in no 
civilised country was marriage treated so 
lightly as in the United States, justified 
the assertion thus: “In order to make 
marriage valid the law does not require 
the consent of parents, or publication, or 
the presence of witnesses, or even the 
signatures of the man and woman them- 
selves. A man hunts up an official, says 
that his name is so and so, and that he 
wishes to marry such or such a woman. 
He receives a license—that is, a paper con- 
taining the names of the future spouses, 
who are, in all probability, perfectly un- 
known to the official. Then the man and 
woman go before a justice of the peace, or 
a minister of any sect, in any ccrner of the 
United States, and declare that the names 
in the license are their names ; the justice 
or minister gets up, pronounces them 
married, signs the license, and pockets his 
fee. That is the whole process.” 

Even that much is unnecessary in the 
Empire State, where, according to a late 
decision, persons may marry themselves 
by words none but themselves hear ; or 
without any verbal ceremony whatever, by 
publicly living together as man and wife. 





Aspirants to matrimony who do not care 
to forge their own bonds may enlist the 
services of any minister of religion, any 
mayor, recorder, or alderman; any county 
judge or justice of the peace, according as 
their fancy inclines. Very accommodating, 
too, are the authorities of New York City. 
Couples electing to be married at the City 
Hall have a choice of ritual. If an alder- 
man Officiates, he asks the bride: ‘ Do you 
take this man as your: wedded husband, to 
live together in the state of matrimony ? 
Will you love, comfort, honour, and obey 
him, as a faithful wife is bound to do, in 
health and sickness, prosperity and ad- 
versity, and forsaking all others, keep you 
alone with him, so long as you both shall 
live?” If the mayor ties the knot he 
omits the word “ obey,” and calls upon the 
bride to “keep” her husband instead. 
This alteration was made some few years 
ago by Mayor Havemeyer, and when his 
successor was asked to return to the old 
formula, he replied: “ What’s the use of 
putting it back? You know that a woman 
wouldn’t mind it after she was married. 
Ask a wife to obey, indeed! I don’t want 
to get such trouble as that on my head.” 
Loving at sight is possible anywhere, in 
the States marrying at sight is as feasible 
an operation. A comely maiden, fresh 
from old England, bound for her brother’s 
home in the West, broke her journey at 
Pittsburg, to call upon a cousin residing at 
Mount Washington. While making her 
way thither, she stumbled against a stalwart 
puddler coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. He apologised for the accidental 
collision, a conversation ensued, ending in 
his accompanying her to her cousin’s 
house, leaving her there to go in quest of 
a minister, and finding one, the acquaint- 
ances of an hour were bound together for 
life. Mr. Martin, on his way to Jonesville to 
marry Miss Foster, chancing to meet an 
old sweetheart, forgot his new one, and 
straightway went and married his first 
love, leaving Miss Foster to explain 
matters to the bridal guests with the best 
grace she could. Thomas Patterson, a mere 
boy, arraigned at I'rontin, New Jersey, for 
refusing to support his forty-year-old wife 
and her four children, on-being asked how 
he came to give her the right of expecting 
him to do so, replied: ‘“ Why, squire, I 
was so blind drunk that I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I was arrested the same 
night for being drunk, and have never 
lived with the woman at all!” The judge 
enquired what answer he made to the 
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interrogation, ‘‘ Will you take this woman 
to be thy lawful wedded wife?” Said the 
lad: ‘‘ Another round of drinks, landlord!” 

When matrimony can be perpetrated in 
such haphazard fashion it is not surprising 
to find a witness deposing that she could 
not tell her husband’s birthplace or nation- 
ality, was utterly ignorant of his character 
or career, and did not know if he had 
a relation in the world; as she pithily 
put it, she had “ simply married him, and 
that was all.” Possibly she had no reason 
to be ashamed of her choice, which is 
more than could be said of the young 
woman who stayed the removal of a 
prisoner from the dock by exclaiming : 
| “Wait a minute, judge, we want your 
honour to marry us!” The man nodded 
assent, the judge did the needful, the 
girl received her husband’s first kiss, and 
bade him farewell for twelve months— 
the term of his sentence. Had she spoken 
sooner she might not have had to wait 
so long for the honeymoon. When one 
McKinney was charged with killing the 
father of a girl he had betrayed, he pleaded 
he had shot the old man in self-defence, 
and proclaimed his readiness to marry the 
cause of the mischance. On that under- 
standing, the jury acquitted him, and the 
judge then and there made the murderer 
and the murdered man’s daughter a 
wedded, if not a happy couple. 

An engaged pair were 


sauntering 
through the Capitol at Columbus when the 
gentleman suddenly suggested that they 
might as well bring their courtship to its 


proper ending on the spot. The lady was 
nothing loth, a clergyman was quickly 
found, and fortified by the presence of 
the governor, attorney-general, treasurer, 
auditor, adjutant-general, and sundry 
other state officials, “while the dim 
religious light was stealing through the 
apex of the dome, the groom and bride 
stood upon the central star in the mosaic 
pavement, and were united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony.” 

Not a few of our American cousins 
appear to dislike humdrum weddings as 
heartily as Miss Lydia Languish herself, 
and show it by indulging in eccentricities 
never dreamed of in that romantic damsel’s 
philosophy. Noting the increase in remote 
rural districts of marriages on horseback, 
a journalist says the advantages of the new 
mode are obvious. While the clergyman 
is closing his eyes to pronounce the nuptial 
benediction, the happy couple can stick 
spurs in their chargers and vanish with- 








out paying the fee, unless, being posted in 
the ways of the country, the minister 
conducts the service with his trusty shot- 
gun at his side. Gallopers into matrimony, 
however, have been surpassed in originality. 
Among the announcements one morning in 
the Omaha Republican was to be read: 
** Cox—Harrington.—Married on the east 
half of the north-west quarter of section 
twenty-two ; township twenty-one; north 
of range eleven east, in an open sleigh, and 
under an open and unclouded canopy, by 
Rev. J. F. Mason, James B., only son of 
John Cox, of Colorado, and Ellen C., 
eldest daughter of Mayor O. Harrington, 
of Burt County, Nebraska.” Central Park 
was, a few years ago, the scene of a balloon 
marriage, an aerial performance imitated 
by a Pittsburg pair, who, after getting 
rid of the alderman who made them one, 
went on a short bridal excursion two 
thousand feet above the earth’s level. A 
silly freak, no doubt, in the opinion of that 
other fond pair, who ventured nine miles 
underground that they might be married 
in the Mammoth Cave. 

Some time in 1881 two ladies and 
two gentlemen, all hailing from Boston, 
arrived at the Manitou House, Colorado, 
and engaged the Rev. Dr. J. E. Smith 
to go with them next day to the summit 
of Pike’s Peak, and there unite Mr. 
Dutton and Miss Nellie Throcmorton 
in wedlock. At six in the morning the 
party, mounted on bronchos, started from 
the hotel, but had not got far on their 
way before the animal the minister bestrode 
rid himself of his burden by pitching his 
rider over a bridge into the river beneath. 
He was quickly brought to land, but was 
not to be induced to risk his neck again. 
It was then arranged that he should make 
for the telegraph-office at Colorado Springs, 
and do his spiriting by wire. By noon 
the wedding-party had reached their des- 
tination, and the sergeant in charge of the 
signal station there at once telegraphed 
their arrival to the reverend gentleman, 
waiting ten thousand feet below. The 
young people joined hands and stood before 
the sergeant, the father and mother of the 
bride standing on either side, and the 
sergeantattheinstrument read the questions 
of the clergyman as they came thrilling 
through the wires, and sent back the 
answers of bride and bridegroom, until up 
from the valley to that small stone keep, 
fourteen thousand feet above the ocean, 
came that message making two hearts one 
“Then I pronounce you man and wife.” 
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In another case of marriage by telegraph, 
the lady stood by the minister’s side at 
Portland, while the necessary questions 
and responses were transmitted to and 
from the gentleman at Albany, the 
ceremony lasting exactly thirty minutes, 
The laws of Virginia forbid a minor 
marrying without the consent of his or her 
parents. A young fellow of twenty wanted 
to wed a damsel of sixteen, but her step- 
father declared she was ‘‘ower young to 
marry yet,” and, to keep her out of harm’s 
way, resolved to take her out West. By a 
curious coincidence the lover happened to 
be at the station at Harper’s Ferry, with a 
marriage license and a minister, when the 
train carrying his lady-love came in. The 
old gentleman went into the telegraph- 
office with his step-daughter. While he 
was writing a message, a negro boy tapped 
at the window, the girl stepped outside 
into her lover’s arms. They hurried off to 
an hotel, and leaving her there, the young 
rascal went to see what the cruel parent 
was about. He found him standing on 
the bridge over the Potomac, looking vainly 
for the errant maid. A little while later a 
boat containing a young man, a young 
girl, and a minister might have been seen 
in the middle of the river. It was seen by 
the old gentleman, who wondered what 
was going on below, until a bystander 
informed hima couple were getting married ; 
when he owned himself beaten, and the 
whole party took the next train for home. 
More exciting was the runaway match 
of Miss Ollie Brown and Mr. Joseph Car- 
penter, of Scottsville, Kentucky. Calling 
one morning at his sweetheart’s house, 
Carpenter asked her mother to consent to 
an early wedding. Mrs. Brown was not 
to be persuaded. Turning to Miss Ollie, 
he enquired whether she would mind her 
mother or go with him. ‘I'll go with 
you,” was the response of the fourteen-year- 
old chit. Without more ado, he took her 
in his arms, carried her out of the house, 
put her into a buggy, was by her side 
in a moment, and off with all speed for 
Tennessee. As soon as she recovered from 
her surprise, the mother hurried for aid, 
and Mr. Manian, judge of the police-court, 
mounted a good horse and went in pursuit, 
and caught the runaways just across the 
State line; but not before the marriage 
ceremony had commenced. His interven- 
tion sufficed to stay proceedings. “ We'll 
go farther,” said the would-be bridegroom ; 
“get into the buggy again, my dear.” The 
lady obeyed. ‘‘ Now, my dear judge,” said 





he, “you may prepare for another race, 
we're off for Gallatin.” The distance was 
eighteen miles, and the lover-laden buggy 
got the best of the start, but for four miles 
it was a neck-and-neck race. Then Manian’s 
horse cast a shoe, and fell exhausted, while 
the buggy went rejoicing on its way. The 
judge picked himself up, walked three 
niles, procured another horse, and galloped 
on, arriving in Gallatin just in time to 
hear Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter congratulated 
by the guests at the principal hotel there, 
and to have nothing left him to do but 
give the newly-wedded pair his good 
wishes. 

John Schober, a young fellow plying the 
awl in New York, courted Mary Ann 
Lipscomb all unknown to her sire, who 
hated John because he was his father’s 
son. One evening the lovers were caught 
chatting in the street, and Lipscomb took 
Mary Ann home, and locked her in her 
bedroom. However, she contrived to com- 
municate with her swain, and agreed to 
meet him at the house of a Lutheran 
minister the following Thursday to be 
made Mrs. Schober. The appointed time 
came, but no Mary Ann; so taking two 
friends with him, John went to Lipscomb’s 
house, broke open the door, and while his 
friends held her father, ran off with the 
girl to the minister’s abode. He was not 
at home, and when another was hunted up 
he declined to have anything to do with the 
affair, on the ground that the bride-expec- 
tant was too young. Almost at their wits’ 
end the lovers made for the Bowery. 
There Schober descried a “bob-tail car,” 
and in it a gentleman in black wearing 
a white cravat. Without hesitation the 
desperate young shoemaker accosted him 
with : 

“ This is my betrothed, we want to get 
married right away; you must marry us 
here on the spot!” 

“What, in this car?” gasped the 
astonished man, proceeding to advance 
several objections to such a procedure ; 
objections met by the presentation of a 
five-dollar bill. There was no resisting 
that argument, so he did as he was bid, 
writing the marriage-certificate in pencil 
on an old bill-head Schober happened to 
have in his pocket. 

So long as they can pay the accustomed 
fee, runaway couples need seldom go far 
to find some one willing to marry them. 
Even Louis Badgley and Josephine Howard, 
aged respectively fourteen and fifteen years, 
whose united worldly wealth amounted to 
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a trade dollar, contrived to get married, 
thanks to some sympathising spectators 
subscribing the additional fifty cents 
demanded by the minister—a worthy 
brother of the clergyman who did the like 
office for a boy of fourteen and a girl of 
thirteen, at the request of the bridegroom’s 
father ! 

After marriage comes divorce, but with 
that unpleasant subject we do not care to 
deal. Suffice it to say that American 
legislators have shown themselves quite as 
desirous of helping people out of, as into 
matrimony, their efforts in the _first- 
named direction being so heartily appre- 
ciated that in 1882 over four thousand five 
hundred cases, resulting in the dissolution 
of eighteen hundred marriages, were tried in 
Ohio alone. Divorce, indeed, is becoming 
so common that some people are asking if 
the ‘ simultaneous polygamy ” in vogue in 
Utah is a worse thing than the “ consecu- 
tive polygamy ” practised elsewhere. It is 
only fair to mention that the law of divorce 
differs considerably in different States ; but 
this hardly mends the matter, indeed, it only 
confuses things. Says an American lady 
lecturer: “A man who has been married, 
divorced, and re-married, will, in travelling 
from Maine to Florida, find himself some- 
times a bachelor, sometimes married to his 
first wife, sometimes married to his second 
wife, sometimes a divorced man, and 
sometimes a bigamist, according to the 
statutes of the State through which he is 
travelling. 


JENIFER. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER-CUDLIP). 


CHAPTER XXX. A FORTUNATE DELAY. 

Mrs. HAtron’s affairs were progressing 
favourably. As soon as the Rays left her 
—Jenifer for the “happier sphere” of 
married life, old Mrs. Ray for the brilliant 
position of superfluous mother-in-law in 
her son-in-law’s house —the enterprising 
little lady set herself to work to get out of 
reach, out of ear-shot, of her current 
surroundings. 

She really loved her faithful old servant, 
Ann. But the faithful old servant was 
not so soothing to Mrs, Hatton as she had 
been in former days. She had developed 
a rebuking spirit on two or three occasions, 
and if there was one unpleasant thing in 
life which Mrs. Hatton could less well 
endure than another, it was the being 
rebuked. Ann also became disagreeably 





inquisitive as to her mistress’s “ inten- 
tions” for the future, 

_ “ Why shouldn’t you and I go away and 
live in some pleasant little country place, 
where no one would trouble about us, 
mum?” she would ask. “I don’t want 
wages, and you'll not get anyone to wait 
on you as I do,” 

This was true, and Mrs. Hatton felt it. 
At the same time, she wanted to free her- 
self from these living trammels, for she 
was as much afraid of Ann as Ann was 
afraid for her. 

Mrs. Hatton matured her plans well 
before she communicated them to Ann. It 
really was Mrs. Hatton’s desire to get 
away, far from the scenes of uncertainty 
in which she had regretted her unhappy 
married life, and amid fresh woods and 
pastures new, lead a fresh, novel, un- 
hackneyed, innocent, useful life. But this 
she felt she could not do, poor little 
woman, if any of the old faces were about 
her. So she found a good home for 
Ann, without consulting that independent- 
minded female, and having done that, she 
found one for herself. 

A gentleman of seventy, residing on his 
own estate, Kildene in Kerry, advertised 
for a lady-housekeeper. Mrs. Hatton 
applied for the post, got it, on condition 
she could give satisfactory references, and 
aig wrote off to Mr. Boldero for the 
atter. 


‘DEAR JOHN,—A charming opportunity 
has arisen for your benefiting the poor 
widow once more. Since our dear friends 
have left me, mine is a lonely life. Your 
having agreed to taking Ann as your 
housekeeper has relieved me of a great 
responsibility. However great my poverty, 
I could never have turned that faithful 
friend adrift in the world. I have answered 
an advertisement, and got a situation in 
Ireland. At least I shall get it, if you 
will kindly send a testimonial for me 
to Admiral Tullamore, Kildare, County 
Kerry.” 


In reply to this, Mr. Boldero wrote, 
warmly applauding her for her indefati- 
gable and independent spirit, and sent 
such a testimonial to her many merits as 
induced Admiral Tullamore to engage her 
at once, 

She found a good welcome awaiting her 
when she arrived. The gallant old officer 
was built on the lines of a little barrel, but 
a chivalrous soul animated that body to 
which had come that ‘ too much ” of itself 
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so touchingly foreseen in the “coming 
by-and-by ” in Patience ; and the lady who 
had come over the sea to make his declining 
years comfortable in the capacity of house- 
keeper was received with exactly the same 
courtesy and consideration which he would 
have shown to a countess. 

Kildene was a capital example of a 
resident Irish landlord’s estate—the house 
itself well-repaired, well drained and ven- 
tilated, well-furnished, and standing in 
well-kept grounds that kept half-a-dozen 
gardeners in constant employ, and paid 
all its expenses with the contents of one 
huge hot-house, in which grapes and 
peaches carried on a rivalry for size, 
flavour, and general splendour. 

And the demesne of Kildene was in 
keeping with the house and its orna- 
mental grounds. Remunerative-looking 
droves of the little black Kerry cows 
made the Kildene dairy-produce famous, 
and brought in a fair income to their 
owner. All the farms on the estate were 
in flourishing order, and gave constant 
employment, by which they could live 
without committing burglary or murder, 
to all the labourers who could at all claim 
to be sons of its soil. Game was plentiful 
on the estate, though Admiral Tullamore 
had never prosecuted a poacher. 

In a very few days the clever little 
woman had established herself at Kildene 
as if she had been born to dwell there, 
The household was a very efficient one, 
but she found out the way to dispense 
with one or two servants, without dis- 
pensing with service. Now, few men 
are blind to their own interests, and 
this style of retrenchment—though he 
had not thought it necessary to retrench 
hitherto — pleased him well. His table 
was as well supplied as ever, but in the 
servants’-hall murmurs were heard to the 
effect that if Mrs, Hatton thought they 
were going to live on pig and potatoes she 
would awake one morning to find herself 
mistaken. 

But in the end it was they who awoke 
to the fact that they were mistaken in 
supposing Mrs. Hatton would ever give 
them a chance of pointing out a flaw in her 
to Admiral Tullamore. 

The old sailor had his weaknesses. We 
all have them. One of his was to be affec- 
tionate in a fatherly way to every woman 
who would permit him to be so—to every 
woman, at least, who was plump, and per- 
sonable, and pleasing, Mrs. Hatton allowed 
him to gratify this paternal instinct by 





sitting on a stool at his feet on wet even- 
ings, and listening with rapt attention to 
his rather verbose accounts of the dangers 
he had run in action, After a time, the 
servants dared not even to snigger to them- 
selves about her “little game.” One 
unfortunate, who had enjoyed innumerable 
privileges at Kildene for many years, 
ventured to sneer at the new rule, and 
received such dire and immediate punish- 
ment for her mistake that she became a 
terrible warning to the others, 

It happened in this wise. The privileged 
and arrogant old servant, having been told 
off to wait upon the new lady-housekeeper, 
“drew the line” at bringing Mrs. Hatton 
the glass of new milk in the morning to 
which she looked forward healthfully. 

“Such airs! A glass of new milk in 
the mornin’!” the old servant said scorn- 
fully. 

But she repented herself of her remark 
when in her presence it was repeated to the 
admiral by Mrs. Hatton, with this extenu- 
ating rider : 

“You see, I think milk in the morning 
a better thing than a glass of whisky, and 
Kate takes that always, so I suppose it 
agrees with her better than milk.” 

“Is it to prove me a drunkard you're 
trying?” Kate asked ferociously, whereat 
Mrs. Hatton shook her head mournfully, 
seeming to imply that it was needless for 
her to attempt to prove what was already 
proven. 

Kate was dismissed that day, and the 
other servants made up their minds to 
abstain from the attempt to put Mrs. 
Hatton in the wrong. 

“Was it possible that this sweet home- 
fairy-like presence had only been in his 
house a week ?” Admiral Tullamore asked 
himself when he and Kildene had enjoyed 
seven days of Mrs. Hatton’s rule. How the 
old gentleman had enjoyed himself! How 
he had been listened to with ager 
interest while he had recounted his daring 
adventures and doughty deeds! How he 
had been made to feel himself a hero of 
the highest order, and a man of the most 
dangerous (because undesigning) kind 
when Mrs. Hatton had murmured to him 
sometimes : : 

“Don’t tell me any more to-night. Such 
bravery! Such grandeur of thought and 
act! No, I won’t worship you, Admiral 
Tullamore. I'll leave that for some nobler, 
happier woman to do. So good-night.” 

“Gad! that woman appreciates me, and 
is unconscious of her own deserts,” the 
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admiral would say approvingly to himself ; 
and the next day undesigning Mrs. Hatton 
would receive some further testimony of 
his approval, in the form of an extended 
grant of unlimited sway. 

She was a clever little woman. From 
the moment he came down to the one in 
which he began to go upstairs at night, she 
never let him out of her sight ; and this 
she did in a way that pleased instead of 
irritated him. 

‘“Kildene is a weary waste, beautiful 
as it is to me, when I do not see you in it,” 
she took an early opportunity of murmur- 
ing. And he was a man and believed 
her. 

The Edgecumbs had occupied the delight- 
ful shooting-box on the banks of ‘the 
splendid trout-stream for ten days; and 
the rain it had rained every day. In the 
course of those ten days Captain Edgecumb 
had developed a fidgetiness which no one, 
save his mother and sisters, had known of 
in his nature before. Removed from the 
London atmosphere of clubs, theatres, and 
society, and from the country atmosphere 
of sport, tennis, and flirtation, he really 
didn’t know what to do with himself when 
he found himself alone with Jenifer in a 
remote beautiful spot in County Cork. 


He couldn’t even make Biddy a reason- 
able ground of offence between his wife and 
himself ; for Biddy was ready after twenty- 
four hours to ‘lay down her life for the 
young misthress,” who, in her turn, declared 
that she “found Biddy perfectly civil and 


obliging.” This was disappointing to 
Captain Edgecumb, who had hoped to find 
each dependent upon him for understanding 
the other. 

But women are so inexplicable! Jenifer 
got on with the cook without him. She 
got on with Larry better than her husband 
did in Larry’s sober moments, and under 
her encouraging influence these became 
more frequent than of yore; and she 
enjoyed long drives in the wild beautiful 
country, and found plenty to interest her 
in the different drivers’ various descrip- 
tions of the better days poor Ireland had 
known, and the dark ones through which 
she was now passing. 

But Captain Edgecumb could not find 
amusement in either of these sources. 
Driving in cars gave hima pain in his side, 
and he only cared for the country when he 
could hunt and shoot over it. Secretly he 
regretted now that he had not acceded to 
Jenifer’s desire to go abroad; and even 
more fervently did he regret that the time 





for Jenifer’s first appearance had not 
arrived, which would oblige them to return 
at once to town. 

One evening, while looking through a 
guide-book, searching for some place to 
which to drive on the following day, 
Jenifer saw the name of “ Kildene, Admiral 
Tullamore’s beautiful demesne in Kerry,” 
and exclaimed joyfully : 

“ Shall we go and pay a visit to a very, 
very old friend of my father’s? Admiral 
Tullamore has a place in a very accessible 
part of Kerry. As he’s my godfather I 
really ought to go and see him.” 

** By all means; we'll be off to-morrow,” 
Captain Edgecumb assented, when he 
had glanced at the description of Kildene. 
“ We won’t wait to write——” 

“ T don’t like taking people by surprise,” 
Jenifer protested. 

‘Oh, nonsense; in decently-managed 
houses of that class people are always pre- 
pared to receive one. You shall send a 
telegram the first thing in the morning, 
and we'll start by the first train; perhaps 
the old boy will give me a few days’ shoot- 
ing. Is he likely to leave you anything? 
Will he cut up well?” 

“T don’t know,” Jenifer said curtly. 

* Any children ?” 

“ He’s a bachelor.” 

“Then you're very wrong not to keep 
your eye upon him; being his god- 
daughter gives you a distinct claim. I 
wish you had told me about him before ; 
however, we'll not lose any more time, 
Was he at your father’s funeral ?” 

“ He was not.” 

‘** How was that ?” 

“Hubert forgot to ask him for one 
thing ; and, for another, he was displeased 
with Hubert for having married secretly.” 

“Can’t see that it was any business of 
his.” 

“No business, perhaps ; but he sympa- 
thised a good deal with my mother, and 
he knew she felt it a great deal.” 

“ Well, you haven’t married in a way 
that can displease him, dear,” he said 
complacently. ‘You ought to have had 
him over at our wedding. Why didn’t 
you ask him ?” 

‘Because he is very angry with Jack 
on account of his marriage with Minnie 
Thurtle,” Jenifer said unwillingly. 

‘‘ Nowonder,” Captain Edgecumb retorted 
petulantly ; “and so for the sake of having 
Minnie Thurtle to grace the ceremony, you 
offered a slight to your godfather, who can 
leave you well off if he pleases, I'll take 
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care that Minnie Thurtle shall not be a| London. How could they have dared to 


stumbling-block to our having intercourse 
in the future with him.” 


“She’s Minnie Thurtle no longer, she’s | 
Minnie Ray now, my brother's wife, and | 


I'll take care that no slight shall be offered | 
to her, for the sake of any possible gain to _ 
myself.” | 

“ Absurdly quixotic, not to say quarrel. | 
some you are, Jenifer,” he said provokingly. 

Then he went on to write a telegram in 
his wife’s name, which he gave Larry orders 
to take to the telegraph-office the first 
thing in the morning. 

Larry started with the best intentions, 
but the nearest telegraph-office was in 
Cork, and the way to Cork was thirsty. 
He was misty by the time he reached the 
fair city on the banks of the River Lee. 
Then he was detained by the curiosity he 
felt to see some political prisoners who 
were being put into the train for Queens- 


town, on their way to Spike Island. | 
Loitering about made him as thirsty as | 


walking fast had done before, and a con- 
venient friend and public-house combining 
their attractions, delayed him till all recol- 
lection of the telegram had vanished from 
his mind. After a happy day in Cork, he 
got himself home with some difficulty, with 
the telegram safely reposing in his pocket. 

Meanwhile Captain and Mrs. Edgecumb 
were wending their way by express to 
Kildene. 

“The old boy might have had the 
decency to send a carriage to meet us,” 
Captain Edgecumb observed when they 
reached the station for Kildene, and found 
that the gates of the demesne were three 
miles distant. ‘‘ Three Irish miles are no 
joke to walk, when one’s nothing to amuse 
oneself with,” he added. 

And so he had to put up with the only 
locomotive power available—a ramshackle 
outside car, and a lame horse. 

As they made their painful way slowly 
up a magnificent avenue to the house, they 
saw an old gentleman and a rather young- 
looking lady walking up and down the 
terrace. At the same time the quick eyes 
of the young-looking lady lighted upon 
then. 

“Tt must be Mrs. Hatton’s twin-sister, 
Harry,” Jenifer exclaimed. 

And simultaneously Mrs. Hatton cried : 

“Vere come some people I knew in 


‘take the liberty of calling upon me here?” 
| But she wished she had not spoken of 
| their coming as an act of daring, when 
old Admiral Tullamore lifted his hat and 
waved it in the air, and said : 

“It’s my goddaughter, Jenifer Ray 

Though they had come unannounced, 
there was nothing lacking in the warmth 
of their reception on Admiral Tullamore’s 

art. 

The best of everything, the most honour- 
able apartments, the heartiest service from 
his household, were without delay placed 
at the absolute disposal of his godchild, 
the daughter of his dear old friend, and her 
husband. If Jenifer had been his own 
child he could not have given her a more 
affectionate and glad greeting. And as 
Mrs. Hatton witnessed the old man’s un- 
feigned, unforced delight, she felt as if she 
could have wrung Jenifer’s neck. 

If Larry had not been false to his trust, 
the telegram would still never have reached 
Admiral Tullamore’s hand. The lady- 
paramount of Kildene would have saved 
the admiral the trouble of either reading 
or answering it. And such a message 
would have gone back to Jenifer as would 
have effectually stopped her coming. So 
out of evil had come good in this case, 

But inopportune as Jenifer’s appearance 
on the scene was, from Mrs. Hatton’s point 
of view, furious as that lady felt with 
Jenifer for being at Kildene at all, there 
was a very deceptively genuine looking 
air of pleasure at the advent of the 
new comers about the lady-housekeeper. 
And as about Jenifer there was neither 
guile nor shadow of turning, she accepted 
the dross for gold, and felt really glad that 
poor Mrs. Hatton was established in such 
a happy and luxurious home. 
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